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Chapter  One 

In  the  Beginning 


The  force  of  union  conquers  all. 

Homer 


m^^ow- 


DID  MAN  CONQUER 
THE  DINOSAURUS  ? 


thousand  generations  have  asked  The  cave- 
the  question.     This  monster  of  the  sHme  was  ^^^ 
sixty  feet  in  length  and  had  a  weight  of  many- 
tons  ;   he  and  his  hideous  compeers  trampled 
the  earth  as  lords  of  creation. 

Man  who  lived  in  caves,  puny  in  infancy 
and  weak  in  age,  conquered  him  because 
he  was  gregarious  whilst  the  monster  was 
individual.  Man  clubbed  together  for  mu- 
tual help ;  the  monster  lived  by  and  for 
himself. 

In  the  earliest  times,  humanity  fell  natu- 
rally into  groups  in  which  the  strong  could 
help  the  weak  and  be  themselves  helped 
in  turn.  The  children  were  guarded  until 
they  had   grown   strong   enough   to   guard  ; 
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the  wounded  and  sick  were  nursed  and  cured 
by  those  who  had  benefited  from  their  days 
of  health.  Even  in  their  cave  habitations 
the  human  race  learned  the  lesson  that  one 
can  help  many  ;  many  can  help  one  ;  unity 
is  strength. 
Man  tri-  One  of  the  feeblest  creatures  from  a  fighting 
ump  ant  ^qI^^  of  view,  sans  claws,  tusks  or  muscular 
force,  sans  even  swiftness  to  fly,  yet  by 
combination  with  his  fellows  and  "  pooling  " 
his  gifts  in  common  stock  man  found  the 
value  of  mutual  protection,  has  had  time 
given  to  him  and  opportunity  to  develop  his 
ingenuity  and  intellect  until  he  has  acquired 
the  mastery  of  the  world. 

This  mutual  help  principle  has  run  right 
through  history,  not  only  as  an  explanation 
of  the  marvellous  triumphs  of  man  over  the 
wilder  forces  of  nature  and  the  fierce  enemies 
of  his  kind,  but  as  one  of  the  great  civilising 
forces  that  have  made  him  more  and  more 
gregarious  and  increasingly  alert  to  seize 
hold  of  those  things  that  make  for  civilisation 
and  higher  ideals  of  life. 

"  United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall,"  seems 
to   have   been    instinctively   recognised   from 
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the  first,   and  resulted  in   the  formation  of 
small  groups. 

When  the  family  stood  alone  the  father  was 
the  fighting  man — the  protector  ;  the  mother 
was  the  guardian  of  the  babes  ;    the  stalwart 


elder  lad  could  take  his  hand,  when  the  father 
lay  wounded  by  a  stroke  from  a  bear's  paw, 
in  guarding  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  till  the 
wound  was  healed. 

Families  grew  into  tribes,  thereby  increas-  Palisaded 
ing  their  power  of  mutual  protection.     But  ^'  ^^ 
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in  the  next  great  move  toward  community 
of  interest  for  mutual  assistance,  of  which 
the  palisaded  village  or  the  city  was  the 
centre,  the  ability  of  the  Human  to  join 
in  with  his  fellows  showed  itself  in  a  marked 
manner.  Quite  early  in  the  history  of  the 
race  the  birthplace,  or  even  the  dwelling- 
place,  of  a  man  became,  to  him,  a  symbol 
of  unity  and  the  expression  of  a  concrete 
idea  that  led  him  gradually  onward,  and 
made  possible  the  attainment  of  higher  goals. 
Limited  This  was  the  beginning  of  what  we  now 
call  patriotism,  which  was  a  local  rather  than 
a  national  passion  when  man's  perspective 
did  not  extend  far  beyond  the  city  walls. 

The  desire  for  mutual  protection  has  always 
been  progressive  and  has  constantly  made 
for  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness.  The 
city  was  loyal  to  all  its  sons  and  expected 
equal  loyalty  from  them.  But  it  might 
constantly  be  at  war  with  another  city  ten 
miles  away.  It  was  the  extension  of  the 
mutual  idea  that  at  last  broke  down  the 
barriers  of  brass  and  showed  the  citizens  of 
each  that  the  "  State  "  was  stronger  against 
a  common  foe  if  all  the  cities  of  the  State 


outlook 
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united  as  one.     The  failure  to  recognise  this 
principle  led  to  the  fall  of  the  cities  of  Greece. 

"  Mutual  Protection "  built  Nations  out  Building 
of  petty  kingdoms  constantly  at  war  with  Nations 
each  other,  thus  taking  yet  another  step 
upward  toward  increased  security  for  all. 
As  a  yet  further  step  nations  have  joined 
together  in  coalitions  where  an  aggressive 
and  powerful  foe  might  have  smashed  them 
separately. 

The  present  moment  gives  us  a  crowning 
illustration  ;  for  we  are  living  in  a  period 
when  all  the  free  nations  of  the  earth  are 
being  drawn  into  one  grand  community 
to  stand  together  for  mutual  protection 
against  the  monstrous  Dinosaurus  of  Military 
Autocracy. 


Chapter  Two 

The  Road  to  Security 


Trade  it  is  which  makes  it  possible  for  men 
to  understand  that  they  have  common  wants, 
and  must  act  in  common  to  supply  those 
wants ;  trade  is  founder  and  father  of  enter- 
prise, invention,  and  exploration. 

Sir  Walter  Besant 

WITHOUT  the  extension  and  appli-  Perils  of 
cation  of  the  principle  of  "  mutual   ^  ^  ^^^ 
assistance  and  protection  "  dealt 
with  in  the  preceding  pages  trade  could  not 
thrive  except  within  very  narrow  limits. 

Shipbuilding  has  for  many  years  in- 
volved the  laying  out  of  very  considerable 
capital,  and  it  is  obvious  that  neither  ship- 
owner nor  merchant  could  afford  to  expose 
his  property  to  the  perils  of  the  sea  without 
some  system  by  which  he  would  be  saved 
from  financial  disaster  in  the  event  of  loss 
of  ships  or  cargo. 

Hence    arose    the    creation    of    "  pools," 
whereby    individuals    joined    together    and 
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agreed,  for  consideration,  each  to  contribute 

a  certain  sum  to  make  good  to  the  shipowner 

or  merchant  any  loss  arising  from  his  voyage. 

The  merchant,  in  consequence,  was  enabled 

to  trade  with  a  smaller  capital,  to  work  out 

his  calculations  of  expenses  with  accuracy, 

and  to  be  satisfied  with  smaller  profits. 

Trading,   instead   of   being   confined   to   a 

comparatively  few  wealthy  men,  was  thrown 

open  to  numbers  of  persons  of  more  slender 

resources,  with  the  natural  result  of  effecting 

a  great  expansion  of  trade,  bringing  with  it 

lower  market  prices  for  consumers  and  keeping 

those  prices  steady. 

Foreign        With    the    increase    of    facilities    of    trade 

rade        created  by  this  mutual  guarantee,  intercourse 
begins  '        _  °     _  ' 

between  nation  and  nation  became  more 
intimate.  The  wants  of  one  community 
were  supplied  by  the  superfluities  of  another, 
and  nations  began  to  understand  that  the 
interchange  of  their  industrial  or  natural 
products  with  each  other  was  an  exercise 
of  energy  more  profitable  to  each  party  than 
mutual  war. 

It  was  speedily  found  that  the  same  mutual 
system  was  also  useful  in  dealing  with  other 
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disasters.  The  losses  which  no  trader  could 
easily  bear  alone  ceased  to  be  oppressive 
when  spread  over  his  fellows  and,  indirectly, 
over  the  whole  community. 

Loss  by  fire  is  the  best  example.  To 
take  a  broad  and  simple  illustration  :  A 
hundred  merchants,  shopkeepers,  and  other 


VI— 


business  people  possess  property  necessary 
to  their  trade.  They  all  know  that  within 
a  certain  period  of  time  one  out  of  their 
number  will  probably  have  his  property 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  fire.  They  may 
be  almost  equally  certain  that,  provided  their 
places  are  sufficiently  scattered,  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  the  premises  of  all  being 
destroyed  at  the  same  time. 
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It  is  a  reasonable  thing  for  these  folk  to 
come  to  an  agreement  with  each  other  to 
pool  the  cost  of  an  occurrence  which  other- 
wise might  mean  ruinous  disaster  to  the 
individual.  In  the  formation  of  common 
funds  for  this  purpose,  it  naturally  followed 
that  the  man  who  had  the  greatest  value  at 
risk  should  make  the  largest  contribution. 
Equally  also  the  nature  of  the  risk  had  to 
be  recognised.  A  store  full  of  fats  and  oils, 
once  set  alight,  may  burn  to  the  last  candle- 
end,  while  a  warehouse  full  of  hardware  may 
be  difficult  to  ignite  and  easy  to  extinguish. 
Extending  From  perils  of  the  sea  and  danger  by  fire 
protection    -^  ^^^g  ^^^y.  ^^^  traders  to  pass  on  to  methods 

of  mutual  protection  against  other  calamities. 
In  comparatively  early  times  the  need  for 
the  employment  of  responsible  men  in  com- 
mercial and  other  spheres,  who  could  be 
trusted  with  the  control  of  money,  made 
fidelity  guarantee  a  necessity.  At  first  such 
guarantees  were  those  of  relations  and  friends, 
but  as  time  went  on  it  became  possible  for 
the  holders  of  responsible  positions  or  their 
employers  to  guarantee  themselves  by  con- 
tributing  to   common    funds,    so   that   losses 
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occasioned  by  breaches  of  fidelity  could  be 
made  good. 

From  mutual  protection  in  trade  to  mutual 
protection  in  home  life  is  such  a  short  step 
that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  two.  But  it  is  convenient  in 
dealing  with  the  subject  to  attempt  to  do  so. 
This  is  not  an  arbitrary  division,  it  is  really 
along  the  line  of  life  and  man's  way  of 
thinking. 

Once  the  big  perils  are  guarded  against,  a  Perils  in 
trader  looks  calmly  upon  smaller  risks  ;  but 
the  same  man,  living  his  private  life,  wants 
security  in  all  things  the  moment  he  enters 
his  home — because  a  home  is  nothing  unless 
it  is  secure. 

As  life  has  become  more  complex  the 
number  and  variety  of  these  dangers  have 
increased.  Fire,  storm,  tempest,  and  light- 
ning threatening  house  and  furniture  were 
early  seen  as  dangers.  But  the  modern  house- 
holder has  added  many  others  to  this  list. 
He  knows,  for  instance,  that  water-pipes  will 
burst  from  frost  and  may  injure  or  destroy 
valuable  effects,  that  gas  will  explode,  and 
that  kitchen  boilers  may  suddenly  blow  up 
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and  wreck  half  the  home.  He  is  a  reader 
and  is  well  aware  of  the  depredations  of  the 
burglar  or  thief,  and  though  he  may  never 
have  seen  a  riot,  he  knows  that  such  things 
do  happen. 

Aroused  to  a  sense  of  these  and  other 
risks,  he  wants  to  guard  himself  against  the 
consequences.  This  want  goes  out  to  mate 
with  a  similar  desire  of  thousands  of  his 
neighbours,  and  swift  means  are  found  by 
which  the  results  of  perils  to  his  possessions 
may  be  made  good  by  trifling  contributions 
to  a  general  pool. 


Chapter  Three 

The  Rising  Generation 


Accuse  not  Nature,  she  hath  done  her  part. 
Do  thou  but  thine. 

Milton 

MAN,  however,  is  an  asset  of  greater   Man  the 
value  to  his  family  and  the  com-   Isset^'^ 
munity    than    is    his     property. 
Property  may  be  replaced,   but  not  so  life 
and  all  that  it  means. 

The  husband  and  father  is  the  centre, 
strength,  and  defender  of  the  family.  He 
stands  before  the  wife  and  mother  as  the 
protector  who  enables  her  to  carry  out  her 
great  work  of  "  bringing  up  "  her  children. 

While  he  lives  his  children  can  be  trained 
and  educated  so  that  they  may  later  take 
their  place  as  worthy  and  capable  citizens, 
which  are  the  real  strength  of  a  nation. 

With  his  death  their  chances  of  good  train- 
ing are  discounted — to  the   detriment   both 
of  themselves  and  of  the  community. 
13 
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Man's  life  is  therefore  a  valuable  asset 
to  the  nation,  and  if  a  means  can  be  supplied 
to  mitigate  the  evil  effects  of  his  loss  or 
incapacitation  it  is  his  clear  duty  to  avail 
himself  of  it. 
Life  is  a  Life  is  a  property  given  in  trust  to  every 
property  j^^n,  and  it  carries  with  it  responsibilities 
to  the  community.  If  a  man  lived  alone 
it  is  true  that  he  might  evade  these  respon- 
sibilities, but  he  would  not  evade  that  of  a 
wasted  life,  and  it  is  not  such  lives  as  his  that 
have  built  up  the  Empire.  The  principle  of 
mutual  co-operation  is  that  the  welfare  of 
the  one  is  the  welfare  of  all. 

Let  us  take  the  concrete  examples  of  a 
doctor,  a  business  man,  and  an  artisan. 
Shall  we  say  that  the  death  of  the  doctor  is 
of  no  importance  to  the  artisan  or  that  of 
the  business  man  to  the  doctor  ?  Not  so.  The 
next  generation  or  the  next  may  show  where 
the  mutual  effect  comes.  If  the  doctor  lives 
and  educates  his  children,  the  boys  may 
inherit  their  father's  brains  and  discover 
new  remedies  and  advance  science  by  which 
the  artisan's  children  may  benefit. 

But  say  the  doctor  dies  poor.     His  boys 
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are  handicapped  in  education  and  training — 
the  next  generation  sees  them  in  inferior  posi- 
tions of  life.     No  great  scientific  discoveries  The 
come  from  them,  and  the  artisan's  children  scientist 
and  the  world  at  large  are  the  poorer  thereby. 
The  course  of  the  artisan's  fate  is  similar. 


Gn"^. 


Nature  has  given  us  life  to  work  and  push 
the  world  upwards  ;  a  man  hardly  does  his 
duty  if  he  does  not  make  sure  that  his  own 
children  are  provided  with  proper  tools — 
in  the  shape  of  training — to  work  with. 
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In  this  view  of  a  man  as  a  personal  property, 
his  dependents  have  cause  for  fear  in  every 
adventure  of  hfe,  and  in  all  new  developments. 
Generations  ago  men  faced  the  perils  of 
drowning,  illness,  and  accidents  that  might  be 
magnificent  in  an  avalanche  and  paltry  in  a 
falling  roof-tile.  Modern  developments  have 
increased  the  menaces  that  threaten  us  a 
hundred-fold  ;  they  vary  from  the  swift  crash 
of  a  motor-car  to  the  slow  and  hitherto  unsus- 
pected action  of  a  radium-tube. 
The  Among  all  these  the  man  with  responsi- 

qnestion  bjii^ies,  standing  as  a  single  unit,  might 
constantly  wear  himself  thin  with  anxiety, 
repeating  the  same  old  question  every  day  : 
"  How  can  I  make  provision  for  contingencies, 
for  my  wife,  for  my  children  and  their 
education,  and  for  a  comfortable  existence 
in  old  age  ?  "  But  there  is  no  need  for  him 
to  carry  alone  his  burden  of  danger,  and, 
if  he  be  a  sensible  man,  he  knows  it.  Mutual 
protection  is  his  great  solution,  and  safe- 
guards his  interests  though  every  street 
corner  be  like  Piccadilly  and  every  tram-rail 
a  high-voltage  live-wire. 


Chapter  Four 

The  Evolution  of  Common 

Defence 


That  which  grows  slowly  endures. 

Holland 

ALONG  the  course  of  the  ages,  keeping  Phoenicians 
step  with  the  progress  of  man,  *"**  Greeks 
L  Mutual  Combination  developed  and 
gained  in  strength,  nursing  and  protecting 
his  enterprise.  Like  all  fundamentally  true 
principles,  it  appeared  at  different  periods  in 
varying  forms,  always  adapting  itself  to  the 
particular  needs  and  demands  of  the  time. 

Long  centuries  before  the  Christian  era 
the  Greek  or  Phoenician  trader  made  his 
voyages  under  its  protection  ;  the  Cartha- 
ginians profited  by  it  in  their  commerce  ;  the 
Romans  practised  it.  In  the  Middle  Ages  of 
Europe  the  great  mercantile  cities  of  Italy 
carried  on  their  trade  under  its  protection. 
It  appears  in  Lombardy  in  1182,  and  is 
dealt  with  in  an  Ordinance  of  Pisa  in  1318, 

17  B 
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and  in  a  Florentine  statute  of  1523.  From 
Italy  the  beneficial  custom  spread  to  Bel- 
gium in  1300,  and  then  to  Spain,  where 
in  1435  the  Barcelona  magistrates  issued  an 
ordinance  on  the  subject. 

England  came  later.  Whether  the  custom 
was  introduced  from  Italy  direct  or  by  way 
of  Flanders  is  uncertain  ;  at  least  the  earliest 
documents  (1547)  were  drawn  up  in  Italian. 
The  first  policy  actually  drawn  up  in  English 
was  upon  the  ship  Sancta  Croix  in  1555.  A 
few  years  later  the  custom  was  clearly  well 
recognised  in  England,  for  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  Queen  Elizabeth's  Lord  Keeper, 
said  in  her  first  Parliament,  "  Doth  not 
the  wise  merchant,  in  every  adventure 
and  danger,  give  part  to  have  the  rest 
assured  ?  " 
First  Ten  years  previously  the  Protector,  Edward 

English  Seymour,   in   a  letter   to  his   brother,   refers 
itatute         \         '       .        .  ,  ,  ' 

to  the  combmation  of  merchants  tor  protec- 
tion at  sea,  and  in  1601  there  was  passed 
the  first  English  statute  regulating  the 
practice  as  regards  disasters  at  sea. 

The  benefit  which  marine  trade  had  reaped 
for    so    many    years    from    the    practice    of 
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mutual  combination  was  also  shared  by 
property  on  land,  particularly  from  the 
obvious  danger  of  fire — that  "  good  servant 
but  bad  master." 

Our  own  Saxon  Guilds,  which  were  essen-  The  Curfew 
tially    societies   joined    together   in    a    bond   ^°^^' 


^ireme 


for  mutual  protection,  made  special  pro- 
vision for  loss  by  their  members  from  this 
calamity,  and,  indeed,  from  the  nature  of 
the  material  of  which  their  houses  were  built 
and  the  manner  of  their  construction,  care 
would  appear  to  have  been  very  necessary. 
The  "  Curfew  bell,"  still  surviving  in  some 
few  country  villages,  is  a  relic  of  the  time 
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when  it  was  necessary  for  the  common  safety 
that  the  fire  (Jeu)  should  be  covered  {convert) 
or  damped  down  when  the  time  came  for 
the  family  to  retire  to  rest  and  there  was 
no  one  left  to  attend  to  it. 

It  may  be  well  to  understand  that  in  our 
own  City  of  London  the  need  for  protection 


C^rfeii  Tower 


eteri   (Jornhill 


was  vitally  important,  though  it  was  less 
practised  than  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected. 

Narrow  streets,  overhanging  upper  stories, 
the  top  portions  of  which  almost  met  those 
of  the  houses  on  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
offered  a  premium  to  disaster,  and  then  they 
were  largely  constructed  of  wood.  Hence 
fires  were  of  constant  occurrence. 
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In  1635  ^^'^  1638  certain  London  citizens 
joined  together  in  a  pool  to  protect  house- 
holders from  loss  arising  from  lire,  at  a  rate 
of  2  per  cent,  on  the  yearly  rent. 

These  frequent  fires  culminated  in  the  The 
great  conflagration  of  1666,  which  destroyed  pjrg  " 
the  greater  part  of  the  city.  After  this  the 
old  wooden  houses  were,  for  the  most  part, 
replaced  by  brick  and  other  non-flammable 
materials,  but  still  in  1680  no  fewer  than 
750  houses  were  burned  down. 

In  1684  a  mutual  Friendly  Society  was 
formed  for  assisting  members  in  the  event  of 
fire.  A  small  entrance  fee  was  charged  and 
a  cash  deposit,  as  a  reserve,  was  made  by 
each  member,  to  be  returned  at  the  end  of 
his  term.  He  also  agreed  to  meet  equitable 
assessments  for  current  losses.  The  calcu- 
lations were  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
one  house  in  two  hundred  was  burned  down 
every  fifteen  years. 

The  life  of  the  master  of  a  ship  was, 
not  unreasonably,  considered  as  inseparable 
from  the  welfare  of  the  vessel  and  cargo, 
since  upon  his  skill  depended  the  safety  of 
both.     Hence  it  was  at  a  very  early  period 
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included  in  the  protection  which  the  common 
pool  afforded. 

Roman  associations  for  the  protection  of 
the  sick  and  burial  of  the  dead  {Collegia 
teniiiorum)  were  numerous  and  important, 
and  were  rightly  considered  as  adding 
strength  to  the  commonwealth. 

In  England,  as  late  as  1705,  the  rate  of  A  curious 
the  individual  contribution  of  a  member  to  ^^^^  ^ 
the  common  ^und  for  the  purpose  of  replacing 
the  loss  to  a  family  of  one  of  its  members 
was,  curiously  enough,  not  varied  with  the 
age  at  which  a  member  joined  the  association, 
from  twelve  years  up  to  forty-five.  And 
there  was  until  1693  nothing  in  England 
upon  which  to  base  the  probabilities  of  life 
and  so  to  estimate  a  just  amount  of  contri- 
bution. 

In  that  year  Dr.  Halley,  the  Astronomer 
Royal,  drew  up  the  first  life-expectation 
tables,  founded  upon  the  parish  registers  of 
Breslau.  These  tables,  though  faulty,  were 
of  great  value  until  replaced  by  later  and  more 
accurate  compilations  culminating  in  those 
at  present  in  use— the  Tables  of  the  Institute 
of  Actuaries. 
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Proclamation  relating  toTPublic  Subscriptions  in  Relief 
of  the  Sufferers  of  the  Great  Fire  of  lyondon 
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Halley,  however,  was  not  actually  the 
first  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  of  calculating 
the  probability  of  life,  for  John  de  Witt 
dealt  with  it  in  a  report  which  he  made  to 
the  States-General  of  Holland  on  the  subject 
of  annuities  in  1 67 1. 

The    difficulties    which    students    of    this  Death 

subject  had  to  meet  were  great,  as  may  be  '^^^'^  ^^^ 

guessed  from  the  fact  that  it  was  not  until 

1728  that  the  age  at  death  was  inserted  in 

English    registers,    though    the    first    parish 

register   dates   from    1538.     It   was   because 

these  ages  at  death  were  inserted  at  Breslau 

that  Dr.  Halley  was  enabled  to  draw  up  his 

tables. 

*  *  «  # 

Short  of  actual  loss  of  life,  injury  to  the 
person  had  long  been  recognised  as  a  fitting 
object  for  relief  by  association,  since  the 
disablement  of  the  breadwinner  meant  loss 
to  his  family. 

Among  the  Romans,  injuries  to  soldiers 
were  compensated  by  the  State,  which 
provided  for  them,  when  disabled,  in  Collegia. 
England  was  neglectful  of  her  defenders. 
Protection    and    compensation    were   indeed 
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Wounded 
soldiers 


provided  by  the  Guilds,  but  as  these  institu- 
tions decayed  their  mutual  benefits  dis- 
appeared. We  owe  to  Cromwell  and  the 
Commonwealth  the  first  provision  for  sick 
and  wounded  men  in  1553 — and  this  for 
seamen  only. 

It  is  somewhat  interesting  to  note  that  in 
the  war  between  England  and  the  Nether- 
lands in  1665  the  Dutch  followed  the  English 
lead  and  issued  a  proclamation  promising 
recompense  to  wounded  soldiers  according 
to  the  following  scale  : 


Livres 

i    s.     d. 

For  loss  of  both  eyes    . 

1500 

62    ID       0 

one  eye 

350 

14    12       0 

both  arms  . 

1500 

62    10       0 

right  arm    . 

450 

18    15       0 

left  arm 

350 

14    12       0 

both  hands 

1200 

50       0       0 

right  hand 

350 

14    12       0 

left  hand     . 

300 

12    ID       0 

both  legs     . 

700 

29       4       0 

one  leg 

550 

14    12       0 

,      both  feet     . 

450 

18    15       0 

one  foot 

200 

870 

In  1664  the  Restoration  Government  dealt 
with  the  same  subject  and  in  1672  improved 
the  system,  including  in  it  "  Mariners  and 
Soldiers  serving  in  His  Majesty's  service  at 
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sea."     The    credit    for    this  improvement  is 
due  to  the  Duke  of  York,  then  Lord  High 


OJd  JLondorOBridcte 
jS>ouTKur&i4Y  i6i6 

Admiral  and  afterwards  James  II.  Compen- 
sation was  to  be  paid  for  injuries  "  out  of 
the  Chest  at  Chatham." 


l\'dmhcr 


tseifjoij^    _  V  iti^-r  Jiini' antiJ 


'rAe  Jerynt.  *f 
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An  Instrument  of  1692  undertaking  to  pay  £1000  in  the 

event  of  a  house  being  "  burnt  downe,  blowne 

up,  demolished  or  damnified  "  by  fire 


Chapter  Five 

The  Coming  of  "  Lloyd's 


Where  men  are  protected  in  the  enjoyment 
of  what  has  been  created  by  their  industry, 
Society  will  advance. 

Macaulay 

S    business    activities     developed     and  Coffee- 


/_%  populations  increased  the  somewhat 
JL  ^  inchoate  form  in  which  Mutual 
protection  had  hitherto  been  applied  proved 
no  longer  sufficient.  The  time  for  discon- 
nected and  unorganised  action  was  past  and 
the  advantage  of  concrete  effort  became 
obvious. 

And  in  the  change  that  then  came  about 
the  humble  coffee-berry  and  the  coffee-house 
were  destined  to  be  associated  closely  with 
the  birth  of  one  of  the  most  perfectly  con- 
ducted commercial  organisations  in  the 
world. 

Coffee-houses  have  played  a  not  unimpor- 
tant part  in  the  development  of  British 
29 
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commerce.  The  beginning  of  these  conve- 
niences arose  through  a  merchant  bringing 
to  London  a  Greek,  Pasqua  Rossie  by  name, 
who,  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant,  pre- 
pared coffee  daily  for  the  merchant  and 
his  visitors. 
Incon-  So  popular  did  the  new  drink  become  that 

vement        ^^^   numerous  visitors   occasioned   great  in- 
populanty  _  _  o 

convenience,  to  obviate  which  the   merchant 

directed  Rossie  to  establish  a  public  coffee- 
house in  St.  Michael's  Alley,  Cornhill.  Over 
the  door  of  this  house  Rossie  erected  a  sign 
with  his  portrait,  subsequently  announcing 
himself  to  be  "  the  first  who  made  and 
publicly  sold  coffee-drink  in  England." 

Thus  originated  the  many  establishments 
of  this  class  so  popular  at  the  period. 
"Lloyd's"  It  was  in  the  coffee-house  of  one  Edward 
Lloyd  that  a  number  of  influential  merchants 
were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  business  and  information,  and  out  of  this 
was  gradually  evolved  the  great  institution 
of  Lloyd's,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on, 
in  a  systematic  and  regular  manner,  the 
business  of  guaranteeing  traders  by  sea  from 
losses  arising  out  of  their  ventures. 
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For  many  years  the  principle  of  combina- 
tion had  been  working  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community,  and  now  a  wave  of  recognition 
of  its  value  had  come  over  the  business 
world.     Other  associations  were  projected — 


^n  Old  Time 
Goffee  -House 

some  to  live  but  a  short  time,  others,  by 
gaining  experience,  to  carry  on  with  greater 
or  lesser  success,  instances  of  which  we  see 
in  some  well-known  institutions  which  exist 
to-day. 

In   181 1   Lloyd's  was  reorganised,  and  in 
1 871,   fifty-eight  years  after  the  passing  of 
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the  Eagle  Act,  with  which  we  shall  deal  later 
on,  an  Act  of  Parliament  granted  it  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  corporation. 

The  great  wave  that  brought  the  principle 
of  combination  to  the  front  and  forced  men 
to  recognise  it  as  one  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  civilisation  had  further  benefits  to 
bring. 


SIR    WILLIAM    RAWLINS,    Kt. 

FOUNDER    OFTHE   EAGLE  INSURANCE   COMPANY 

Chairman,  1807-1838 
Sheriff  of  London,  1801-2 


Chapter  Six 

The  Birth  of  the  Eagle 


An  eagle  mewing  her  mighty  youth. 

Milton 

NELSON'S  glorious  victory  at  Tra-   New 
falgar  was  but  two  years  old,  the  ^^eative 
mastery  of  the  sea  had  been  won 
for  England,  and  her  people  at  last  freed  from 
the  danger  of  invasion  when  a  number  of  the 
most  respected   citizens   of  London   decided 
that  the  time  had  come  for  the  further  ex- 
tension of  the  benefits  of  mutual  protection. 
It  was  Cole's  CoflFee-House  which  now  saw 
the  genesis  of  the  new  creative  force.     These 
gentlemen  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  here, 
and  on  October  23,    1807,   their  plans  took 
form,    when    they    decided    to    establish    an 
institution,    to    be    known    as    the    "  Eagle 
Insurance  Company." 

Many  important    advantages    were    to   be 
offered   to   the   public  in   return  for  certain 
small    annual    payments    or    subscriptions ; 
35 
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the  promoters  of  the  movement  calculated 
that  the  aggregate  of  these  small  sums  would 
form  a  fund  adequate  for  the  compensation 
of  subscribers  whose  property  might  be 
destroyed  or  damaged  by  fire.  Similar  plans 
were  also  formulated  for  making  provision 
for  a  subscriber's  dependents  upon  his  death, 
and  also  for  encouraging  thrift  and  the  pro- 
viding for  old  age.  They  believed  these 
proposals  would  prove  so  attractive  and  sound 
as  to  be  an  assured  success  from  the  start. 
War-time  The  courage  of  these  gentlemen  in  coming 
forward  with  their  scheme  is  very  remark- 
able when  we  consider  the  times.  Good  as 
was  the  scheme  and  beneficial  to  the  public 
as  it  proved,  conditions  could  hardly  have 
been  less  favourable  for  launching  it.  Wars 
were  raging  fiercely  in  every  part  of  the 
Continent ;  throne  after  throne  in  Europe 
was  being  confiscated  and  made  the  seat  of 
an  alien  ruler ;  confusion  dominated  the 
political  situation  at  home  ;  and  the  mind 
of  the  nation  was  filled  with  unsettling 
apprehensions. 

Yet    the    optimism    of    the    founders    was 
justified     from     the     first.     The     immediate 
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success  of  the  association  proved  the  spirit 
of  the  nation,  which,  despite  the  formidable 
tasks  to  which  it  was  committed  abroad,  and 
the  critical  position  at  home,  was  resolved  to 
"  carry    on  "    with    even    more    energy,    if 
possible,  than  in  normal  times.     The  morning 
papers  of  one  hundred  and  ten  years  ago  bear  One  hun- 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  public  interest  in   '^^^  ^"^^ 
the    new    institution.     The    Times   in    those   ago 
days    never   boasted   more   than   four   small 
pages,  and  the  announcements  regarding  the 
undertaking  stood  out  with  singular  promi- 
nence among  the  current  news  almost  exclu- 
sively bearing  upon  the  doings   of  Napoleon 
and  the  operations  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley. 

In  this  great  enterprise  the  pioneers  were 
not  a  class  apart.  They  were  merchants, 
bankers,  and  traders  of  the  great  City  of 
London.  They  possessed  the  confidence  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  who  from  personal  ex- 
perience knew  the  need  for  mutual  protection, 
and  meant  to  extend  and  regulate  its  benefits. 
Being  men  of  substance  and  of  good  repute, 
they  were  prepared  to  place  the  institution 
upon  a  firm  and  lasting  basis. 

Minutes  of  the  historic  meeting  of  October 
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23,    1807 — at    Cole's    Coffee-House — tell    us 

that  the  capital  of  the  Company  was  fixed  at 

5^2,000,000,  and  that  10  per  cent,  or  ,^200,000 

was   to   be  immediately   raised   as   "  a   sum 

adequate  to  support  ye  Institution  against 

all  calculable  events." 

First  The  gentlemen  selected  to  constitute  the 

Court  of      u  Qq^j.^    Qf   Directors  "    were  :     Sir   William 

Directors  ttt-h-  t. 

Rawlins,*   Kt.   (Chairman),  William  Barnes, 

Edward  Beetham,  Alderman  Josiah  Boydell,* 
Alderman  Samuel  Birch,*  James  Brewer,* 
Edward  Clarke,*  John  Cowell,  John  Cleugh,* 
John  Dueffell,*  John  Dixon,*  Deputy  Thomas 
Greenaway,*  Anthony  Goldeneki,  Alderman 
Sir  WiUiam  Heygate,  M.P.,*  Nathaniel  Kent, 
Robert  Kingston,  Thomas  Lane,  Richard 
Langford,  Samuel  Nash,*  Alderman  Sir  John 
Perring,*  Philip  Perring,  George  Turner,  Rich- 
ard Whiteaves,  Edmond  Thomas  Waters. 
*  *  *  » 

The  Scroll  f  of  Constitution,  which  was 
subsequently  drawn  up,  is  described  on  its 

*  Twelve  of  the  twenty-four  directors  were  Mem- 
bers of  the  City  of  London  Corporation. 

f  This  well-thumbed  scroll  is  contained  within  a 
specially  constructed  steel  cylinder  in  the  vaults  at 
the  Company's  ofifice. 
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face  as  the  "  Articles  of  Agreement  and  of 
Mutual  and  Reciprocal  Covenants "  and 
recites,  with  the  usual  legal  "  Whereas,"  that 
"  ye  practice  of  insuring  property  from  loss  by 
fire,    and    effecting   insurance    on    lives    and 


^"':^ 


Scroll  of 
Constitu- 


survivorships  and  granting  and  selling  and 
purchasing  annuities  has  proved  extremely 
beneficial  to  ye  public." 

Prior  to  preparing  this  document  the 
minutes  show  that  the  founders  had  com- 
menced operations  by  such  acts  as  purchasing 
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premises,  engaging  firemen,  and  appointing 
surveyors.  The  deed  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  before  its  execution,  and  while  taking 
these  preparatory  measures,  they  discovered 
that  their  form  of  constitution  was  not  quite 
in  order,  for  the  parchment  records  that  the 
"  several  parties  hereto  did  lately  resolve, 
but  without  assuming  or  pretending  or 
intending  to  assume  any  Corporate  name  or 
character  whatever,  or  to  act  as  a  corporate 
capacity,  to  establish  a  company." 
Laws  of  No  Government  department  existed  in 
those  days  for  granting  a  legal  recognition  to  a 
corporate  body,  hence  when  the  members  of 
such  a  body  sued  or  were  sued  the  writ  had  to 
contain  the  names  of  all  its  members,  and  it 
may  be  imagined  that  the  lawyers'  clerks  were 
kept  busy  on  such  occasions,  attaching  to  the 
necessary  documents  the  names  of  possibly 
thousands  of  members.  This  difficulty,  how- 
ever, was  subsequently  overcome  by  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Eagle  Act  of  Parliament. 
*  *  *  * 

In  order,  however,  that  there  should  be  no 
misapprehension,  on  the  part  of  its  members 
or  the  public,  as  to  the  objects  and  nature  of 


old 
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the    Institution,  the  original  parchment  re- 
cording its  constitution  states  that  : 

"  The  persons  whose  names  and  seals  are 


A  few  of 
the  signa- 
tories 


5- 

3 


S 


:^4.,^ 


attached  hereunto,  as  well  as  for  their  own 
mutual  security  and  for  ye  common 
security  and  benefit  of  their  fellow  citizens 
and  others,  have  agreed  to  form  them- 
selves into  and  become  a  Company  for  ye 


ALDERMAN    JOSIAH    BOYDELL 
One  of  the  first  Directors 
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granting  of  Policies  of  Insurance  against 
loss  by  Fire,  for  effecting  Insurance  on 
Lives  and  survivorships  and  other  legal 
assurances — to  grant  and  sell  and  purchase 
annuities  under  ye  name  or  title  of  Eagle 
Insurance  Company." 

Thus  does  the  document  show  us  the  spirit  The  Spirit 
of  the  age  in  which  it  was  drawn  and  indicate  ^^ 
the  desire  of  those  who  first  put  their  "  hands 
and  seals  "  to  it  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
mutual  protection  in  the  manner  which  we 
now  understand  by  "  Insurance  " — a  term 
which  has  been  happily  defined  as  "  a  pro- 
vision made  by  a  group  of  persons,  each 
singly  in  danger  of  some  loss,  the  incidence 
of  which  cannot  be  foreseen,  that  when  such 
loss  shall  occur  to  any  of  them,  it  shall  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  group." 


it/M<>^- 


ALDERMAN    SAMUEL   BIRCH 

One  of  the  first  Directors 
Lord  Mayor  of  I,ondoii,  1814 


Chapter  Seven 
Musty  Parchments 


Writing  will  remain 
When  words  but  spoken  may  be  soon  forgot. 

The  Play  of  Stukeley 

IRON-BOUND  boxes  in  the  Company's  Ancient 
vaults,  with  their  strange  keys  and  ''^^^'^'^s 
locks,  are  filled  with  musty  parch- 
ments forging  interesting  links  with  bygone 
days.  From  the  appearance  of  these  docu- 
ments, which  bear  the  dust  of  age,  many 
of  them  may  have  remained  there  undis- 
turbed for  more  than  a  century.  Yet  the 
records  are  clear  and  plain  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  memorable  first  meeting  and  many 
are  the  volumes  that  chronicle  the  proceedings 
of  those  held  subsequently. 

Sir  William  Rawlins,  the  Chairman,  appre- 
ciated that  the  contributions  then  required  for 
mutual  protection  were  such  as  would  "  amply 
allow  for  an  extension  of  benefit  to  sufferers 
by  fire,"  and  he  determined  that  the  stability 
45 
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of  the  undertaking  with  which  he  was  associ- 
ating himself  should  be  beyond  all  question. 
Declining  A  proprietary  guarantee  of  ,^2,000,000 
further  would  even  to-day  be  considered  an  event 
of  no  small  importance  in  the  world  of 
finance,  but  a  century  ago  it  must  have  been 
regarded  as  of  far  greater  consequence. 

That  the  first  directors  were  held  in  high 
esteem,  and  reliance  placed  upon  their 
integrity,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a 
few  weeks  after  the  first  Coffee-House  meeting 
more  than  two  thousand  bankers,  merchants, 
and  others  had  attached  their  names  to  the 
copartnery  contract  for  33,654  out  of  the 
total  of  40,000  shares  of  ^^50  each  which 
constituted  the  capital. 

A  public  announcement  appearing  in  The 
Times  for  December  i,  1807,  about  five  weeks 
after  the  inaugural  meeting,  states  : 

"  The  Directors  respectfully  inform  the 
proprietors  and  the  public  that  they  have 
taken  into  consideration  the  propriety  of 
acceding  to  the  repeated  solicitations  to 
extend  the  number  of  shares,  and  have 
resolved  that  the  capital  subscribed  is  more 
than  adequate  to  all  possible  contingencies, 
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and  that  the  number  of  shares  shall  not  be 

increased." 
Soundness  in  the  first  estimate  of  the  "  sum 
adequate  to  support  ye  Institution  against  all 
calculable  events  "  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  financial  position  became  so  strong  that  the 
Directors  subsequently  determined  it  would 
be  of  advantage  to  the  Company  to  purchase 
its  own  shares.  This  they  did  from  time  to 
time,  and  evidence  shows  that  substantial 
premiums  were  paid  for  them. 

Early  minutes  record  an  interesting  refer- 
ence to  the  system  which  has  resulted  in 
companies  tying  up  to  themselves  the  insur- 
ance of  property.  At  this  meeting  the 
directors  decided  that  surplus  funds  should 
be  "  placed  out  on  Government  or  other 
sufficient  securities,  and  a  sum 
of  not  exceeding  ^^10,000  be 
from  time  to  time  withdrawn 
therefrom  and  employed  in 
ye  purchase  and  erecting  of 
houses  and  other  buildings, 
and  in  ye  purchase  of  lands." 

At     first    sight    it     might 
be  assumed   that   they  were 


"  Tied 
houses  " 


ing  moss 
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actuated  by  a  desire  to  extend  their  opera- 
tions to  the  building  business,  but  this  is  not 
correct.  Their  object  was  to  secure  the  in- 
surance premiums  for  "  ever  and  ever,"  for 
it  is  further  recorded  that  the  buildings  s-^ 
bought  or  erected  should  be  "  sold  or  first 
leased  and  then  sold — and  a  clause  inserted 
in  ye  lease  or  conveyance  that  such  houses  or 
buildings — shall  be  insured  with  ye  Company 
so  long  as  they  shall  stand." 

In  order  that  the  sum  set  aside  should  "Gather- 
ultimately  prove  very  productive  in  premium 
income,  "  the  money  to  arise  from  sale  from 
time  to  time  shall  be  replaced  out  upon  like 
securities,  with  advantage  as  aforesaid, 
zvith  all  convenient  speeds  The  Directors' 
keenness  was  such  that  not  only  did  they  thus 
tie  their  buildings  but  they  proceeded  to 
apply  the  same  principle  to  their  mem- 
bers. 

Subscribers  or  subsequent  holders  of  shares 
were  required  "  within  four  months  to 
insure  with  ye  Office  for  ye  amount  repre- 
sented by  such  Shares."  And  in  order  that 
there  should  be  no  laxity  in  the  working  of 
this  regulation,  any  shareholder  failing  to  do 
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so  was  required  in  lieu  thereof  "  to  pay 
annually  "  to  the  Office  "  so  much  money  as 
ye  clear  profit  of  such  insurances  would 
amount  to." 

Minutes  also  sagely  record  that  "  the 
Establishment  upon  this  principle  and  with 
ye  advantage  before  mentioned  can  always 
ensure  success." 

Like    the    present    Management    the    first  An 

Directors  were  desirous  of  extending  the  bene-  '"surance 
-  -  .  .  -1  1  innova- 

nts  of  msurance  m  every  possible  way  con-  tion 

sistent  with  security,  and  at  the  first  meeting 
they  decided  that  if  the  "  insurer  with  ye 
Company  shall  have  been  deprived  of  rent  by 
reason  of  such  fire  or  shall  have  been  com- 
pelled to  pay  rent,  notwithstanding  such  fire, 
ye  same  shall  be  paid  by  ye  Company  until 
the  premises  are  restored  or  rebuilt,  not 
exceeding  6  months  :  such  rent  to  be  ascer- 
tained from  ye  books  of  ye  parish,  and  if  not 
so  entered  a  fair  estimated  annual  value." 

Thus  originated  an  innovation  minuted 
as  "  a  peculiar  benefit  not  derived  from  any 
other  Institution  and  well  deserving  ye 
notice  of  ye  Public." 


i;-.   RuiTi-f  uo.vof«.\i'.i.e 


Rt.    Hon.   sir   WILLIAM    HEYQATE,   Bart.    M.P. 

One  of  the  first  Directors 

I<ord  Mayor  of  London,  1822 


Chapter  Eight 

The  Eagle  Fully  Fledged 


strong  men  believe  in  cause  and  effect. 

Emerson 

LAWYERS  evidently  were  not  popular  Effacing 
with  the  directors  in  those  days,  prejudices 
^  as  the  first  minutes  provide  that 
"  no  person  of  ye  law  except  ye  solicitor 
and  advising  Council "  of  the  Company 
"  shall  hold  any  shares  or  any  office  in  ye 
Company."  This  embargo,  however,  pos- 
sibly operated  against  business,  as  it  was 
removed  some  six  weeks  later  when  "  person 
of  ye  law "  became  "  ye  gentlemen  of  ye 
law." 

Not  only  was  the  prejudice  against  the 
legal  fraternity  quickly  effaced,  but  the 
esteem  for  them  grew  so  rapidly  that  within 
a  further  ten  weeks  it  had  evidently  been 
decided  that  their  assistance  should  be 
specially  cultivated. 
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The  first  movement  towards  securing  agents 
for  the  Company  is  thus  quaintly  minuted  : 
"  That  an  advertisement  be  inserted  in  the 
various  County  newspapers,  requesting  that 
such  gent"  of  ye  Law  and  others  desirous  of 
becoming  agents  of  ye  Company  w**  send 
their  names,  references  and  ye  names  of  ye 
towns  for  which  they  might  wish  to  become 
agents." 

Sir  Wm.  RawHns  and  his  colleagues  were  First 
as  prompt  to  seixe  opportunities  and  as  quick  acau^red 
to  act  as  are  the  controllers  of  the  recent 
fusion.  Within  fourteen  days  of  the  first 
meeting  capital  was  subscribed,  and  the 
purchase  was  decided  upon  of  premises 
situated  at  the  corner  of  Freeman's  Court, 
Cornhill,  for  ^2835.  -^^  ^^^  same  meeting 
instructions  were  given  to  an  architect  to 
submit  a  design  for  a  new  front,  and  on  the 
following  day  another  meeting  was  held 
when 

"  Thos.  Lane  Esq,  agreeable  to  ye  re- 
quest of  ye  last  court,  presented  a  plan 
of  an  ornamental  front, — which  was  ap- 
proved and  he  was  required  to  carry  ye 
same  into  immediate  effect." 
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Appoint- 
ment of 
first 
fireman 


Even  with  the  aid  of  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  and  the  "hustle"  of  the  present 
day,  we  should  surely  find  some  difficulty 
in  improving  upon  the  speed  shown  in  the 
preparation  of  the  plan. 

About  this  time  the  "  Court  of  Directors  " 
sat  almost  continuously.  The  records  impress 
upon  the  reader  the  fact  that  the  manner  in 
which  they  grappled  with  the  task  of  placing 
the  company  in  a  position  to  conduct  forth- 
with a  business  of  important  dimensions, 
compares  not  unfavourably  with  the  great 
effort  recently  made  by  the  Company 
in  connection  with  the  issue  of  the  War 
Loan   Instalment   Policy. 

Directors  were  inundated  with  sugges- 
tions, advice,  and  proffers  of  help.  Thanks 
were  tendered  for  an  offer  to  procure  "  the 
services  of  some  good  and  able  men  to  be 
firemen  "  and  "  every  attention  will  be  paid 
to  ye  recommendation." 

Thomas  Woolaston  had  the  honour  of  being 
appointed  in  the  united  capacity  of  the  first 
messenger,  fireman,  and  caretaker  of  the 
premises  in  Cornhill.  A  few  days  later 
"  William    Reeves   was    appointed    Foreman 
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of  ye  firemen  and  John  Nash  his  deputy 
also  to  be  first  engineer  and  John  Smith  ye 
second." 

The  firemen  of  to-day  would  be  somewhat 
startled  if,  when  making  application  for  such 
a  post,  they  were  asked  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  which  were  laid  down  on 
December  4,  1807,  that  "  they  as  well  as  all 
firemen  to  be  hereinafter  appointed  sh*^ 
give  security  to  ye  amount  of  j^ioo  by  ye 
bond  of  themselves  and  two  respectable 
citizens  for  their  good  conduct  and  faithful 
discharge  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them." 

Evidently  this  con- 
dition did  not  in  any 
way  deter  applicants, 
as  three  days  later  a 
further  "  ten  ordinary 
and  supernumerary  " 
were  duly  appointed. 

A  special  committee, 
consisting  of  the  Chair- 
man and  several  direc- 
tors, was  appointed  to 
deal  with  the  impor- 
tant matter  of  ordering 
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Selection 
of  an 
emblem 


"  a  suitable  emblem  of  artificial  stone  to  be 
fixed  on  ye  front  of  ye  Company's  oflice," 
and  on  November  24,  1807,  it  is  minuted  that 
they  "  reported  to  ye  Board  that  they  had  fixed 
upon  an  Eagle  as  suitable,  which  they  had 


Original 
emblem 


First 

engines 

purchased 


ordered,  and  which  Mr.  Goade  had  undertaken 
to  prepare  with  all  possible  expedition." 

That  the  Company  should  possess  its  own 
fire-engines  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
was  obviously  of  great  importance,  and  it  is 
recorded  that  on  November  23,  Mr.  Joseph 
Bramah,  the  famous  inventor  of  fire-engines 
and  locks,  attended  a  court,  but  "  having  no 
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plan  of  ye  Engines  manufactured  by  him  it  was 
determined  to  delegate  a  committee  to  inspect 


Type  of 
first 
Eagle 
fire- 
engine 


his  Engines  and  those   of   any  other  person 
they  deemed  expedient."     Two  days  later  the 
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Committee  reported  their  findings  and  were 
"  empowered  to  provide  two  engines  of  such 
size,  price,  construction,  and  power  as  they 
judged  expedient  for  ye  Institution  with  all 
possible  expedition." 

Uniforms  for  the  Company's  firemen  were   Uniforms 
taken  in  hand  and  "  proposals  at  ye  prices  ^°^  ^P"^" 
set  out  "  were  received  on  January  I,  1809,  firemen 
from  four  tailors  "  for  making  sixteen  suits 
of  cloaths  agreeable  to  a  pattern  shewn  at  ye 
office."     These    were    submitted    at    prices 
varying  from  "  10  p^  profit,  as  low  as  possible 
to  £6,  10,  o  per  suit,  whereupon  the  Comm* 
agreed    with    Mr.    Higgins     to    make    ye    s*^ 
Cloaths,  his   proposal    being   ye    most  satis- 
factory, he  signing  a  proper  engagement  to 
make  ye  same  by  ye  17th  inst." 
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Chapter  Nine 
The  First  Breeze 


Envy  hates  the  excellence  it  cannot  reach. 

Thomson 

DURING  the  initiatory  stages  of  the  Thorny 
undertaking — with  which  we  have  ^^ 
been  deahng — the  directors  had 
exhibited  remarkable  energy  and  foresight, 
and  their  efforts  had  met  with  corresponding 
success,  but,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  show, 
theirs  was,  in  more  senses  than  one,  by  no 
means  "  a  bed  of  roses." 

The  inaugural  meeting  of  the  copartnery 
was  held  on  October  22,  1807.  Yet  only 
seven  weeks  later  a  small  number  of  members 
(20  out  of  some  2000)  were  induced  to 
demand  that  a  general  meeting  should  be 
called  forthwith  to  take  into  consideration 
the  present  state  of  the  Institution. 

The  directors  had  had  nearly  seven  weeks  to 
get    their    capital    subscribed,    arrange    for 
63 
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premises,  and  obtain  a  large  share  of  Eng- 
land's insurance  business  !  and  why  hadn't 
they  done  it  ?  This  demand  for  a  general 
meeting  is  almost  amusing,  in  view  of  the 
actual  accomplishments  of  the  directors.  To 
turn  over  the  minute  books  is  to  read  a 
record  of  really  remarkable  expedition  in 
preliminary  arrangements.  No  Company  of 
modern  times  with  a  capital  of  two  million 
pounds  could  dream  of  outrivalling  the  speed 
in  preliminaries  which  these  gentlemen  seem 
to  have  exhibited,  and  clearly  they  acted 
with  discrimination,  caution,  and  foresight. 

Yet  the  malcontents  had  their  protest  to 
make  and  intended  to  make  it.  Seven 
weeks  had  passed  !  And  the  Thames  v/as 
not  yet  in  flames.  So  up  went  the  requisition 
for  a  general  meeting. 
Dignified  There  is  a  dignity  about  the  entries  in  an 
ancient  minute  book  that  hides  the  deepest 
feelings.  Yet  the  shock  which  the  directors 
received  from  this  undeserved  attack  is  only 
too  apparent,  for  almost  a  full  board  met  to 
assent  to  the  request,  calHng  the  general 
meeting  and  arranging  for  its  proper  holding 
forthwith. 


records 
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Stirring  times  were  those  when  not  even 
the  activities  of  the  terrible  Napoleon  could 
ruffle  the  calm  of  sedate  Englishmen  who  were 
worthy  to  direct  what  was  shortly  to  become 
a  most  powerful  and  respected  institution. 
Nevertheless  one  can  read  between  the  lines 
of  the  minutes  that  these  dignified  gentle- 
men, many  of  them  men  of  importance,  had 
received  a  blow  to  their  pride. 

Read  this  minute  : 

"  Resolved  that  the  Chman  Depy  Chman  &  Stand 
0''  Directors  of  ye  Eagle  Insce.  Compy  ?Q„g^Up 
are  det*^  to  stand  or  fall  tog'  as  Directors 
of  this  Compy  under  any  Question  that 
may  be  agitated  by  ye  proprietary  at  ye 
meeting  of  ye  19th  inst  which  may  tend  to 
ye  contrary." 

This  minute  is  not  quite  clear  in  its  word- 
ing, but  its  dignified  protest  against  unjust 
criticism  is  clear  enough. 

Men  who  had  brought  all  their  ripe  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  of  affairs  to  the  task  of 
forming  what  has  proved  an  historically 
important  and  equally  successful  undertaking, 
and  who  were  proceeding  upon   their  work 
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with  despatch  and  enthusiasm,  were  not  to  be 
harried  by  a  few  malcontents. 

"  Det*^  to  stand  or  fall  tog' "  sums  up  their 
attitude.  It  was  precisely  the  same  spirit 
with  which  we  were  fighting  Napoleon  on  sea 
and  land,  the  spirit  of  proud  men  who  might 
fall  but  who  would  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
to  the  end  ;  the  same  spirit  which  to-day  is 
winning  freedom  for  the  world. 

But  though  these  men  felt  hurt,  they  did 
not  on  that  account  neglect  their  duty.  The 
meeting  was  properly  arranged  for,  with  all 
that  method  and  care  that  is  displayed  in 
every  page  of  their  minute  books.  The 
problem  of  dealing  with  strangers  who  might 
aspire  to  thrust  themselves  upon  the  direc- 
torate was  weighed  and  the  decision  to  issue 
cards  of  admission  was  solemnly  minuted. 
The  folk  at  the  London  Tavern  in  Bishopsgate 
Street,  where  the  meeting  was  to  be  held, 
were  duly  interviewed  and  all  other  details 
were  properly  settled. 
Special  Further     steps     were     taken.     A     special 

directors     directors'    meeting:   was    called    for    the    day 

meeting  .  °  ,  ,     -^ 

preceding  the  great  gathering,  "  to  take  into 

Cons°"    the     best     means  ...  to    allay    ye 
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present  discontent  and  forward  ye  Establish- 
ment." That  meeting  of  directors  was  duly 
held  and  was  well  attended.  But  a  blank 
space  in  the  minute  book  suggests  that  some 
of  the  resolutions  were  too  deep  for  words. 
Doubtless  the  assembled  gentlemen  decided 
upon  great  things,  though  they  did  not 
record  them. 

The  records  of  the  General  Meeting  were 
almost  equally  brief,  for  we  read  that  the 
directors,  the  men  who  had  resolved  "  to 
stand  or  fall  tog"^  "  were 
"  confirmed  in  their  situa- 
tion," and  that  a  special 
vote  of  thanks  to  their 
chairman  was  passed, 
which  testified  to  his 
"  able  upright  conduct." 
But  this  does  not  end 
it  all. 

Disgruntled  copartners 
were  triumphantly  si- 
lenced, and  the  directors, 
fresh  from  their  victory, 
met  again  the  same  day 
— perhaps  in     the    same 
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hour,  for  Bishopsgate  is  not  a  great  way 
from  Cornhill.  In  that  gathering  they  made 
a  record  of  their  indebtedness  to  their  Chair- 
man, resolving  that 

"  Ye  thanks  of  this  Board  of  Directory  be 
given  to  Sir  WiUiam  Rawlins  for  his  manly 
perseverance  in  ye  discharge  of  his  duty 
as  Chairman  of  ye  General  Meeting  held 
this  day  and  for  his  exertions  in  protecting 
ye  right  of  ye  directors  to  their  situations." 

This  gives  us  a  good  insight  into  the 
character  of  Sir  William,  whom  the  minutes 
show  to  have  been  the  mainspring  of  the 
whole  organisation  during  the  first  thirty 
years  of  its  career.  Sir  William  Rawlins 
earned  his  fellow-directors'  gratitude  for  he 
faced  their  foes  and  conquered  them. 

Directors  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  their  jhe 
success.  Their  honour  and  assiduity  had  public 
been  attacked,  and  though  they  had  over- 
come their  assailants,  the  knowledge  of 
that  fact  might  not  have  penetrated  to  all 
the  dark  corners  which  whispers  might  have 
reached. 

So  they  resolved  that  what  had  been  done 
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should  be  made  known  through  the  medium 
of  the  pubHc  press.  The  directors  had  been 
justified  and  confirmed  in  their  situations. 
That  fact  was  to  be  advertised  everywhere. 
Thus  in  the  early  days  of  the  "  Eagle "  a 
troublesome  incipient  little  rebellion  was 
crushed,  and  a  few  malcontents  were  shown 
their  real  position. 

Troubles  were  not  confined  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  captious  members  so  happily  disposed 
of.  Soon  after  the  appointment  of  firemen 
the  minds  of  the  directors  were  exercised 
The  over  the  activity  of  the  press-gang,  for  on 
press-  Decenibej-  23  they  resolved  "  That  a  petition 
be  presented  to  ye  Lord  Comm^  of  ye 
Admiralty  for  ye  protection  of  ye  Comps 
Firemen  from  impress."  No  sooner  had 
they  opened  their  offices  than  the  follow- 
ing is  recorded  regarding  a  member  of  the 
staff  : 

"  A  complaint  being  alleged  against  

for  clandestinely  procuring  a  coat  under  ye 
care  of  ye  messenger  &  pledging  ye  same 
without  his  consent  this  Comm^^  do  order 
him   to   be   suspended  in   ye   performance 
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of  his  official  duties  until  ye  sentiments 
of  a  full  Board  of  Directors  shall  be 
obtained." 


Our  remarks  regarding  the  proceedings  of  Origin  of 
the    first    directors    (of    whom    three    subse-    ^  ^ 
quently    became    Lord    Mayors    of    London) 
during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  Institution, 
which    opened   its 
doors    on   Decem- 
ber 17,  1807,  would 
be   incomplete 
without    mention- 
ing whence  it  de- 
rived its  title. 

The  Eagle  took 
its  title  and  em- 
blem from  Spread 
Eagle  Alley,  which 
to-day  is  wholly 
faced  by  two  sides 
of  the  Head  Office 
of  the  Eagle  and 
British  Dominions 
Company.       A 


The  lyondon 
Coffee-House 
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further  coincidence  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
Return  to  site  of  the  Eagle  office  in  Freeman's  Court 
oHts^^"'*  backed  upon  the  former  offices  of  the  British 
fore-  Dominions  Company.     Thus  after  the  lapse  of 

fathers        ^^^g  hundred  and  ten  years,  during  which  its 


A.  Present  Head  Office 
B.  Office  in  Cornliill  in  1807 

location  journeyed  from  Cornhill  to  New 
Bridge  Street  and  thence  to  Pall  Mall,  its 
Head  Office  finally  returns  to  its  former 
location. 

There  is  happy  augury  in  the  fact  that  the 
"Eagle"  seems  to  have  repeatedly  associated 
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the  Empire  with  its  title,  for  at  various 
periods  its  announcements  appear  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Eagle  and  British  Colonial  Life 
Office  "  and  "  The  Eagle  and  United  Empire 
Association." 

Having  at  length  achieved  its  destiny  its 
title  will  doubtless  remain  "  The  Eagle  and 
British  Dominions  "  for  all  time. 


C|j!fnnpp.(i;if    ilV-v»H^  cm 
^  Ihejlieic  Office  I^ll  Mad 
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Chapter  Ten 
Then  as  Now 


'Tis  man's  worst  deed 
To  let  the  things  that  have  been  run  to  waste. 

Lamb 

IN  many  respects  the  Great  War  has  com-  War  news 
pleted  a  circle  of  history,  and  compelled 
us  to  return  to  some  of  the  customs  of  a 
hundred  years  ago.  The  London  under  the 
present  Armageddon  resembles  the  London 
of  the  time  of  Trafalgar.  Plunged  into  a 
darkness  like  that  of  Egypt's  night,  we  are 
to-day  most  of  us  Linkmen,  save  that  we  use 
electric  torches  instead  of  flambeaux.  Under 
the  censorship  we  have  become  accustomed 
to  exchange  the  first  news  of  great  events 
by  word  of  mouth  as  they  did  in  the  old 
cofTee-house  days,  and  we  are  content  to  await 
the  confirmation  or  contradiction  of  these 
reports  until  such  time  as  the  Press  Bureau 
shall  officially  inform  us  of  the  true  facts. 
Indeed  our  immediate  experience,  though 
75 
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not  entirely  pleasant,  may  well  furnish  us  with 
additional  reasons  for  being  interested  in  the 
ways  of  our  ancestors.  We  are  living  in 
times  when  danger,  accidents,  and  casualties 
have  become  familiar  words — a  fact  which  lends 
additional  interest  to  an  attempt  to  show  how 
the  development  of  habits  and  manners  since 
1807  has  been  interwoven  with  insurance. 

The  general  position  of  affairs  in  the  days  of  Europe 
Napoleon,  when  the  Eagle  Company  com-  ^*  ^^^ 
menced  its  career,  was  strangely  similar  to 
that  of  our  own  times.  Then,  as  now,  Europe 
was  engaged  in  a  life-and-death  struggle  with 
an  aggressive  and  malignant  autocracy, 
fiercely  intent  on  destroying  the  freedom  of 
the  civilised  world.  Then,  as  now,  England, 
in  the  isolation  of  her  island  home,  might,  by 
declining  to  mix  herself  up  in  the  troubles 
of  the  oppressed  nations  of  the  Continent, 
have  grown  rich  in  unrivalled  commerce. 
But  then,  as  now,  true  to  her  traditions,  she 
refused  to  purchase  peace  at  the  cost  of  duty, 
and  so  became  the  chief  champion  of  freedom 
against  the  arrogant  oppressor ;  nor  did 
she  sheathe  the  sword  till  his  power  was 
crumbled  into  dust. 


Rt.   Hon.  the    EARL   OF    ELGIN 
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In  that  long  and  bitter  struggle  many  fea- 
tures were  displayed  with  which  we  are  again 
familiar,  but  of  which  the  intervening  century 
had  little  experience  and  failed  to  appreciate. 

Then,    as    now,    the    English    Fleet    held  The 
command    of    the    seas,    but    as    even     our 
incomparable    Navy    is    unable    to-day    to 
prevent    our   shipping 
from  serious  loss,  from 
attacks  by  submarines, 
so  a  hundred  years  ago, 
notwithstanding    that 
Trafalgar  shattered  the 
enemy's    naval    force, 
hundreds  of  our  mer- 
chantmen fell  victims  to  fast  hostile  cruisers 
and  vessels  sailing  under  lettres  de  marque. 

Fulton,  too,  under  the  encouragement  of 
Napoleon,  was  experimenting  on  his  sub- 
marine, the  Nautilus,  with  which  he  pro- 
posed to  sink  our  ships.  And  incidentally 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  thirty  years  before, 
one  Buchnell  submerged  and  successfully 
passed  his  craft  beneath  the  British  warship 
Eagle,  in  an  attempt  to  connect  an  appara- 
tus to  a  floating  magazine. 


English 
Fleet 
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Severe  is  the  strain  on  our  Navy  to-day — 
but  not  more  so  than  in  those  days,  for  we 
know  that  Admiral  Collingwood,  Nelson's 
second  in  command,  never  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  return  to  England,  but  died  at  sea 
five  years  after  the  great  victory. 
The  Our  "  contemptible  Httle  Army  "  of  1914 

"Little  f^n(jg  ifg  parallel  in  the  small  English  force 
that  landed  in  Portugal  and,  by  its  victory 
over  Marshal  Junot  at  Vimiera,  struck  the 
first  of  a  long  succession  of  heavy  blows  which 
finally  overthrew  the  tyrant  of  Europe. 

Then  Napoleon  at  Tilsit  made  a  treaty 
with  the  Russian  Emperor — a  treaty  which 
he  had  no  intention  of  keeping  and  did  not 
keep — with  the  object  of  crushing  any 
nations  who  opposed  his  ambitious  pro- 
jects. 

To-day  we  have  gained  bitter  experience 
of  similar  treaties  unscrupulously  designed 
with  a  like  object. 

The  age  of  Napoleon  saw  the  withdrawal 
of  gold  from  circulation  and  the  wide  issue 
of  notes  of  small  amount.  This  regulation 
was  instituted  in  the  very  phrase  we  revive 
to-day,  and  which  has  scarcely  ever  been  on  a, 
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statesman's  lips  in   the  hundred   years'   in- 
terval— "  under  order  in  council." 

Bread  at   is.  6d.   a  four-pound  loaf,   and  Bread  at 
Consols  at  51,  as  they  were  in  1807,  would   ^/^P^^ 


Tfjreadneedle  j^* 


have  staggered  us  in  the  'nineties,  when  four- 
pence-ha'penny  or  livepence  bought  a  quar- 
tern loaf  and  Consols  soared  to  1 14,  But  now 
when  bread  is  a  shilling  and  Stock  is  54 
we  are  in  that  regard  nearer  the  age  of 
Napoleon  than  to  the  times  of  President 
Kruger. 
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procla 
mation 


We  are  accustomed  now  to  the  activities 
of  the  Food  Controller,  and  to  be  put  "  on 
our  honour  ''  concerning  the  consumption  of 
meat  and  bread.  A  proclamation  of  those 
days,  which  has  recently  come  to  light,  might 
have  been  written  to-day,  for  we  find  the 
document  "  most  earnestly  exhorting  and 
charging  all  those  of  our  loving  subjects  who 
have  the  means  of  procuring  other  Articles 
of  Food  than  Corn  ...  to  practise  the 
Economy  greatest  Economy  and  Frugality.  And  we 
.  .  .  exhort  and  charge  all  Masters  of  Families 
to  reduce  the  consumption  of  Bread  .  .  . 
by  at  least  one-third  of  the  quantity  consumed 
on  ordinary  times,  and  in  no  case  to  suffer  the 
same  to  exceed  one  quartern  loaf  for  each 
person  in  each  week." 

The  war-time  allowance  of  a  quartern  loaf 
per  week  per  head  a  hundred  years  ago  is, 
strangely  enough,  the  war-time  allowance  of 
to-day. 

As  if  to  make  the  parallel  complete, 
"  every  Minister  in  his  respective  Parish 
Church  or  Chapel  "  was  called  into  service  to 
urge  the  smaller  consumption  of  bread. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  of 
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similarity.     The    blockade    is    no    discovery  Blockade 
of  to-day,  for  it  existed  then,  and  there  were  Joopl^o'es 
loopholes  then  as  now.     British  manufactures 
were  smuggled  through   somehow,   for  it  is 
recorded  that  Napoleon's  soldiers  marched  to 


F/fcorr; 
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Austerlit?:  in  boots  made  at  Northampton, 
and  died  on  the  Russian  Steppes  in  great- 
coats from  Leeds. 

The  fire  policies  issued  by  the  Eagle  Com- 
pany contained  the  proviso  that  "  No  claim 
will  be  allowed  for  any  loss  occasioned  by 
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invasion,  foreign  enemy,  or  usurped  power  "  : 
we  are  familiar  to-day  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Government  for  undertaking  the  insurance 
against  loss  from  these  contingencies. 

A  leader  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  that 
appeared  almost  the  very  day  the  Eagle 
Office  was  opened,  speaks  of  a  petition  that 
lay  at  Batson's  Coffee-House  for  signature, 
to  be  presented  later  to  the  Lords  in  Council. 
This  was  for  the  release  of  some  Russian 
vessels  and  cargoes  which  had  failed  to  obtain 
licences  from  the  Admiralty.  Such  a  leading 
article,  but  with  the  name  of  a  friendly  alien 
instead  of  Russia,  might  also  appear  at  the 
present  moment  without  causing  comment. 
Stage-  Yet,  though  the  age  had  so  many  points 

coaches  q{  resemblance  to  our  own,  it  had  also  many 
widely  dissimilar.  A  journey  to  Plymouth 
took  three  or  four  days  instead  of  five  or  six 
hours.  Stage-coaches  themselves  were  to 
many  almost  novelties,  and  the  middle-aged 
men  could  say,  "  There  weren't  any  of  those 
things  when  I  was  a  boy."  The  sedan-chair 
was  a  familiar  sight,  and  the  link-boy  guided 
the  traveller  home  of  nights. 

Then  we  could  almost  safely  dig  a  trench 
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across  any  street  to  the  depth  of  a  fathom  and 
never  cut  a  pipe  or  a  wire.  The  underground 
nervous  system  of  our  cities,  bringing  gas, 
water,  and  electricity  to  our  homes,  was  non- 


existent.     Rush-hghts   and   candles   lit    the  Rush- 
houses,  and  the  town  pump  constituted  the  I'g^ts  and 

'  ^        f  .      town 

water-supply.     No    motor-buses    or    electric  pumps 

trams  chased  the  flying  motor-cars  along  the 
road.  No  mile-a-minute  express  dashed 
from  county  to  county,  and  no  intricate  lace- 
work  of  telegraph  and  telephone  wires  inter- 
sected   the    sky.     Tlie    eldest    child's    first 
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morning  duty  was  often  to  "  help  mammy  " 
by  striking  the  steel  upon  the  flint  till  a  spark 
fell  upon  the  tinder.  There  was  no  penny 
postage,  and  a  merchant  writing  to  the 
provinces  would  regard  a  fortnight  as  a 
reasonable  allowance  for  a  prompt  reply. 

London  then  had  fewer  than  a  million  of  Popula- 
population  as  against  her  seven  and  a  half  t'°",° 
millions  of  to-day,  while  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, and  Glasgow,  each  with  a  population  of 
about  eighty  thousand,  were,  as  now,  rivalling 
each  other  in  the  endeavour  to  be  the  second 
city  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Napoleon  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  power 
on  the  land  in  the  year  when  the  Eagle  Com- 
pany opened  its  first  ofhce,  and  was  still  the 
terror  of  Europe. 

Spain  and  Portugal,  the  Gallipoli  of  those 
days,  had  still  to  present  their  most  formidable 
difhculties  to  Sir  John  Moore  and  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  and  there  was  yet  a  long,  long  way 
to  go  before  the  Peninsular  War  should  close 
in  triumph  at  Toulouse  under  the  leadership 
of  the  future  victor  of  Waterloo. 

Rumours  were  in  the  air  that  our  national 
finances   could   not   much   longer   stand   the 
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breaking  strain  of  the  war,  and  there  was  much 
distrust  of  and  fear  for  the  oldest  institutions 
of  the  land.  Yet  this  was  the  moment  when  "Carry 
the  Eagle  Company  commenced  on  a  sound 
and  substantial  basis,  thus  proving  two 
unassailable  facts  :  first,  that  the  public  had 
confidence  in  its  founders  ;  and,  second,  that 
there  was  urgent  need,  at  a  time  when  every- 
thing seemed  insecure,  to  benefit  as  much  as 
possible  by  the  now  well-proved  and  more 
widely  applied  principle  of  Mutual  Pro- 
tection. 
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Chapter  Eleven 
Fire  Appliances 


The  introduction  of  noble  inventions  seems 
to  hold  by  far  the  most  excellent  place  among 
human  actions. 

Bacon 

FIRE     fighting    a    century    ago    was    a    Primitive 
vastly     different     matter     from     the    methods 
scientific  use  to-day  of  high-powered 
petrol-  or  steam-engines,  capable  of  throwing 
a  jet  of  water  over  the  roofs  of  the  loftiest 
buildings. 

London  and  a  few  of  the  larger  cities 
had  risen  to  the  height  of  the  hand- 
worked ^re-engine,  and  this  was,  of  course, 
an  advance ;  most  of  the  provincial 
towns,  however,  still  lagged  behind,  and 
their  methods  were  of  the  most  primitive 
kind. 

Even  so  important  a  town  as  Yarmouth 
apparently  did  not  possess  a  mechanical  fire- 
engine,  for,  in  this  connection,  the  following 
91 
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minute  of  the  Eagle  Fire  Committee  in  May 
1815  states  : 

"  The  Committee  recommend  that  the 
Town  of  Yarmouth  be  presented  with  10 
buckets  which  appear  to  be  necessary  to 
procure  water  in  case  of  fire,  that  place 
not  being  supplied  with  water," 

Pre-  This    minute    seems    to    infer    that    this 

senting  a    important  town  was  to  depend  for  the  protec- 

with  ten     tion  of  its  buildings  upon  the  swiftness  with 

buckets       which  its  citizens  could  fill  ten  buckets  of 

water  from  the  source,   carry  them  to  the 

scene    of    conflagration,     and    energetically 

empty  them  on  the  fire. 

Imagine  a  fire  occurring  in  the  noble 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Yarmouth — the  pride 
of  the  eastern  counties — situated  between 
sea  and  river,  in  closer  proximity  to  the 
latter,  but  with  access  to  it  only  by  a  number 
of  very  narrow  passages,  known  as  "  the 
rows."  The  fire  alarm  is  sounded,  the 
brawny  firemen  assemble,  and  the  ten  fire- 
buckets  are  produced.  How  shall  these 
forces  be  used  ?  Are  the  ten  buckets  to  be 
entrusted  to  a  chain  of  men  reaching  from 
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the  flaming  church  to  the  sea  ?  Or  shall  they 
be  devoted  to  fetching  water  from  the  nearer 
river  ?  Whichever  course  be  decided  on 
much  water  will  be  spilled  on  the  way  as 
they  scurry  to  and  fro.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
however,  that  the  doom  of  the  noble  fane 
is  sealed,  and  even  the  combined  floods  of 


the  whole  ten  buckets  will  be  insufficient  to 
subdue  the  conflagration. 

The  above  reference  is  all  the  more  interest- 
ing in  view  of  the  efficiency  of  Yarmouth's 
present  fire-fighting  organisation. 

But    some    towns    were    in    better    case. 
Dorchester,  doubtless,  considered  itself  a  go- 
ahead  borough,  for  it  had  advanced  beyond  gressive 
the  stage  of  the  fire-bucket,  and  five  years 


Dor- 
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pro- 
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previous  to  the  Yarmouth  incident  possessed 
itself  of  a  real  manual  fire-engine. 

In  securing  this  desirable  object  the 
Eagle  took  its  share,  and  its  Fire  Committee 
recommended  to  the  directors  to 

"  subscribe  towards  an  engine  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Dorchester  have  in  con- 
templation to  build  for  the  safety  of  the 
town." 

Dorchester  to-day  has  been  surpassed  in 
importance  and  activity  by  Great  Yarmouth, 
hut  it  may  feel  a  glow  of  satisfaction  in  the 
remembrance  that  at  one  time,  a  century  or 
so  ago,  it  outstripped  that  important  borough 
in  at  least  one  department — that  of  fire 
[protection. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in   The  first 

1 721    the   first   reasonably  successful   engine     '^^~. 
I  -I  o         engine 

was  made.  In  that  year  Newsham  of 
London  began  supplying  successful  engines 
to  both  England  and  America.  This  was 
the  quaint  manual  fire-engine  which  we  see 
iu  old  prints,  and  there  was  little  improve- 
ment upon  it  until  it  was  superseded  by 
Sliand  and  Mason's  steam  fire-engine  in  1858. 
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Notwithstanding    the    small    power    of    the 

manual  fire-engine  the  good  work  that  was 

got  out  of  it  by  willing  hands  and  sincere 

muscular  effort  was  remarkable. 

Latest  The  Eagle  Insurance  Company  were  not 

pattern 

engines 
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Hand-worked  Fire-Engine  of  1807 

slow  to  recognise  the  importance  of  securing 
engines  of  the  then  best  pattern  with  the 
latest  improvements.  The  minutes  of  Novem- 
ber 23,  1807,  record  that  Mr.  Bramah,  the 
famous  inventor  of  the  Bramah  lock, 
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"  attended  this  Court,  but  having  no  plan 
of  the  Engines  manufactured  by  him  it  was 
determined  by  the  Directors  present  to 
delegate  a  committee  to  inspect  his  Engines 
and  those  of  any  other  person  they  may 
deem  expedient  &  report  to  the  Board  at 
the  next  Meeting  the  result  of  their  in- 
spection and  enquiries." 

The  Engine  Committee  appointed  were  Sir  An 
William     Rawlins,     Thomas     Lane,     James  rnm"^ 
Brewer,   George  Turner,   John  Dueffell,  and   mittee 
Edward  Beetham. 

At    the    next    meeting    of    directors    the 
Engine  Committee  reported 

"  that  they  had  examined  the  Engines 
manufactured  by  Mr.  Hadley  and  also 
those  of  Mr.  Bramah  &  were  of  opinion  that 
the  principle  of  Mr.  Hadley's  engine  was 
the  best  but  had  desired  Mr.  Bramah  to 
wait  upon  the  Board  at  a  future  day  with 
a  plan  for  improving  the  carriage  of  the 
same  which  the  Committee  had  suggested 
to  him." 

And  on  November  25,  1807,  we  find  that 
the  committee  was  empowered  to  provide 

G 
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"  2  engines  of  such  size,  price,  construction 
and  power  as  they  may  judge  expedient 
for  the  Institution,  with  all  possible  ex- 
pedition." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  committee  was 
composed  of  practical  men.  They  knew  all 
that  was  to  be  known  about  fire-engines,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  were  quite  capable  of  selec- 
tion and  even  of  suggesting  improvements. 
They  trusted  to  their  own  judgment. 
This  is  instanced  in  a  minute  of  October  1808, 
where  it  is  stated  that 

"  Messrs  Lea  Curtis  &  Co  of  Brewhouse 
Street  Wapping  having  offered  to  this 
Company  the  use  of  an  Engine  upon  con- 
dition of  its  being  kept  in  order,  the 
Committee  resolved  that  previous  to  an 
answer  being  given  they  would  attend  to 
view  the  same  and  ascertain  how  far  it 
will  be  of  use  to  the  Establishment." 

The  fire  Eighteen  months  later  the  directors  were 

station        occupied  in  finding  a  suitable  house  in  which 

to  keep  an  engine  which  they  had  acquired. 

Their  Fire  Committee  report  : 
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"  This  Committee  have  examined  for  a 
suitable  place  for  an  Engine  House,  and  do 
report  that  it  is  their  opinion  that  an 
eligible  situation  presents  itself  in  Hozier 
Lane,  Smithfield,  being  a  small  old  House  at 
present  unoccupied,  and  the  same  may  be 
had  on  lease  for  60  years  at  a  Ground  Rent 
of  12  Guineas  per  annum,  this  Committee 
do  therefore  recommend  the  same  to  the 
consideration  of 
the  Board." 

That  the  work  of 
the  Company's  en- 
gines was  effective 
and  appreciated  is 
shown  by  a  letter 
from  the  Directors 
of  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital in  October 
181 1,  in  which  they 

"  express  their 
best  thanks  to  the 
Directors  of  the 
Eagle  Insurance 
Company  for  the 


':^-.^-. 


Hozier  I<ane,  Smithfield 
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prompt  and  successful  assistance  of  their 
engines  &  firemen  in  extinguishing  the  late 
calamitous  fire  at  the  Infirmary,  and  that 
they  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  the  steadi- 
ness and  judicious  conduct  of  the  latter 
on  this  occasion." 


frnfoi^. 
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The  First  Steam  Fire-Engine,  1830 

Unpaved       Conditions  varied  all  over  the  country,  and 
streets       -j^    London    itself.     Many    of    the    London  |i 
streets  were  unpaved  in  the  early  nineteenth  i 
century,    and   the   terms    "  on   the   stones " 
and  "  off  the  stones  "  were  used  as  referring 
to  the  paved  and  unpaved  portions  respec- 
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lively,    practically    within    or    outside    the 
city. 

Reference  is  made  to  this  in  a  minute  of 
1 8 19,  when,  after  deciding  to  rent  an  engine- 
house  in  "  Fleet  Market  "  at  £^  per  annum 
clear  of  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  "  storing 
damaged  goods,"  the  minutes  go  on  to  say  : 

"  The  Landlord,  Mr.  Broomlield  offered  to  Upon  the 
supply  horses  for  the  Company's  engines  ^to"^^ 
at  16/-  per  week  run  upon  the  stones,  8/- 
fetching  it  home  on  occasions  when  it  may 
be  necessary  to  be  left  &  an  extra  allow- 
ance of  7/6d  per  week  ojff  the  stones  & 
3/8  returning." 


Squirt  used  in  Loudon  for  cxUnguisliin;;  Fires,  1750-70. 
Bore  2'5  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  nozzle  of  '5  in. 
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The  Eagle  and  Life 


The  wise    man   expects    future  things,  but 
does  not  depend  upon  them. 

Epicurus 

THE  evolution  of  methods  and  appli-  step  by 
ances  for  fighting  fires,  the  old  half-  ^^®P 
timbered  houses  in  their  narrow 
streets,  and  the  varied  and  interesting  nature 
of  the  incidents  connected  with  Fire  Insur- 
ance, naturally  provide  many  more  subjects 
for  reference  and  illustration  than  the  assur- 
ance of  the  individual,  but,  nevertheless, 
Life  Assurance  is  the  more  important  of  the 
two,  for  without  life  property  is  nothing. 

It  is  to  Life  Assurance  that  the  Eagle 
has  devoted  its  most  serious  attention  and 
its  greatest  energies,  and  in  that  direction 
its  career  has  been  of  the  greatest  value  to 
the  community. 

Life,    as   we  have   stated   elsewhere,   was, 
as  compared  with  Fire,  a  comparatively  late 
103 
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object  for  the  application  of  the  Mutual 
Protection  principle,  and,  apart  from  experi- 
mental efforts  in  this  direction,  it  is  remark- 
able to  observe  at  how  late  a  date  any  really 
serious  efforts  were  made  to  establish  Life 
Assurance  outside  these  islands. 
Early  In  Germany,  for  instance,  the  first  success- 

^°offi^es"  ^^^  attempt  to  found  a  Life  Office  was  in  1827 
— twenty  years  after  the  Eagle  opened  its 
doors.  The  first  office  in  France  to  remain 
open,  permanently,  was  established  in  18 19. 
Austria  made  no  serious  effort  till  1839, 
and  the  first  Hungarian  Company  dates  from 
i860.  The  Dutch,  with  their  usual  enter- 
prise, began  their  life  assurance  career  in 
1807,  contemporaneously  with  the  Eagle, 
and  their  Amsterdam  Company,  which  was 
then  established,  exists  to-day  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  The  year  1807  is,  therefore, 
notable  for  bringing  into  the  world  two 
successful  life  assurance  companies — the 
Amsterdam  and  the  Eagle. 

For  the  first  nineteen  years  of  its  existence 
no  distinction  had  been  made — as  regards  the 
capital  of  the  Eagle  Company — between 
Fire  and  Life  claims.     Experience,  however, 
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and  the  great  expansion  of  business,  demon- 
strated the  wisdom  of  dividing  those  liabilities 
into  two  separate  funds,  and  the  occasion 
was  at  the  same  time  taken  of  commencing 
"Insurance  with  profits."  This  interesting  A  wise 
decision  of  adding  mutual  profit  to  mutual  '^'sion 
protection  is  dealt  with  in  minutes  of 
January  3  and  February  16,  1826  : 

"  Up  to  the  present  ,  .  .  the  Life  and 
Fire  business  have  been  carried  on  under 
one  capital  liable  alike  for  the  claims  in 
both  departments  ...  to  remedy  a  state 
of  things  so  ill-calculated  to  gain  public 
confidence  the  Directors  propose  that  a 
sum  equal  to  the  value  of  the  present  life 
policies  should  be  set  apart  as  a  life  insur- 
ance fund,  increasable  by  its  own  interest 
and  all  premiums  hereafter  received.  .  .  . 

"  An  ample  fund  being  thus  created 
.  .  .  the  profits  on  the  life  business  after 
a  reduction  for  interest  on  the  Capital  and 
a  suitable  proportion  of  the  expenses  of 
management  shall  ...  be  apportioned  at 
the  end  of  seven  years  among  the  pro- 
prietors   and    those    who    are   insured    for 
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the  whole  period  of  life,  either  by  an  addi- 
tion to  the  amount  of  their  respective 
policies  or  by  a  reduction  of  the  annual 
payment. 

"  Resolved,  that  four-fifths  of  the  profits 
upon  Life  Insurance  be  apportioned  among 
the  assured  generally,  without  excepting 
special  cases,  either  by  addition  to  the 
policy  or  reduction  of  annual  premium  at 
the  option  of  the  party." 

So  far  as  can  be  traced  the  first  person   The  first 

to  insure  his  life  with   the   Eagle  was   one  . 

°  insurance 

William  Oliver,  who,  on  February  13,  1808, 
insured  for  his  whole  life  in  the  sum  of  j[,iooo, 
paying  an  annual  premium  of  £2  lys.  id. 
per  cent.,  his  age  being  thirty-five. 

The  first  life  claim  actually  paid  was  under 
date  February  25,  181 1,  when  it  was  minuted  : 

"  That  the  sum  of  ^(^300  be  paid  to 
Messrs.  Toulmin  &  Copland,  being  the 
amount  insured  upon  Josaphat  Davy 
Hardingham,  whose  death  has  this  day 
been  duly  certified  to  this  Board  and  the 
proper  testimonial  produced." 


tenanan 
insurer 
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A  cen-  Some    nervous    and    short-sighted    people 

regard  the  insurance  of  life  with  the  same 
reluctance  as  making  a  will.  Whether  they 
think  that  the  act  of  entering  into  a  contract 
which  will  provide  for  their  own  old  age,  or 
for  their  dependents,  may  shorten  their  own 
term  of  life  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  duty  is  often  evaded, 
only  to  bring  regret  in  after  years. 

In  the  Eagle  registers  there  are  numerous 
"  lives,"  the  long  standing  of  which  effectually 
negatives  the  fears  above  referred  to.  From 
among  them  we  may  mention  that  a  policy 
for  ^600  was  issued  in  1827  to  a  child  then 
ten  years  old — and  the  subject  of  this  policy 
is  still  alive  to-day  at  the  age  of  100  years. 

Naturally,  very  considerable  bonuses  have 
accumulated  during  the  ninety  years  that 
this  policy  has  been  running. 


As  a  contrast  to  the  case  of  the  centenarian 
insurer  which  has  been  quoted  may  be 
mentioned  that  of  the  first  substantial  life 
claim  paid  by  the  Company,  This  was  for 
^4000,  and  upon  it  only  two  premiums  had 
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been  paid.     The  minutes  of  June  20,   181 1, 
direct  : 

"  That  the  sum  of  ;i^4000  be  paid  to  the 
Executor  of  the  will  of  Joseph  Gibbins 
of  Birmingham,  Banker.  .  .  ." 

Mortality  tables  have  been  drawn  up  upon  Epidemics 
the  results  of  careful  observations  of  deaths 
in  several  cities,  extending  over  a  period  of 
many  years.  By  this  means  very  accurate  ap- 
proximations have  been  made  as  to  the  prob- 
able duration  of  life  at  various  ages,  but  the 
most  careful  calculations  of  mathematicians 
and  actuaries  are  not  proof  against  the 
unexpected  scourges  of  disease  with  which 
nature  occasionally  afflicts  mankind  for 
some  unsuspected  breach  of  her  laws.  Such 
a  visitation  was  that  of  the  justly  dreaded 
cholera  in  1832,  which  is  alluded  to  in  a 
minute  of  June  30  in  that  year  : 

"...  A  national  misfortune,  which 
human  wisdom  could  not  foresee  nor 
human  exertion  control,  has  come  upon 
us  and  bears  particularly  on  these  offlces 
.  .  .  the  introduction  of  any  new  and 
active    epidemic    will    throw    the    law    of 
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Necessity 

for 

vigilance 


mortality  into  a  transition  state,  and  that 
calculation,  founded  on  old  experience  of 
long  healthy  period,  must  be  employed 
with  caution  in  estimating  the  risks  of  life 
under  new  and  depressing  circumstances." 

The  necessity  for  vigilance  in  the  con- 
sideration of  all  the  details  of  cases  sub- 
mitted for  insurance  is  illustrated  by  a 
minute  of  June  6,  i8io,  which  states  that 

"  A  letter  from  Mr.  Kennedy  the  Com- 
pany's agent  from  Dublin  of  the  2nd  June 
instant  was  laid  before  the  Committee, 
stating  that  he  had  understood  the  Earl 
of  .  .  .  had  for  the  last  14  years  been 
subject  to  Gout  and  that  no  mention  of  it 
had  been  made  to  him  when  the  Company 
insured  his  life  on  the  1 8th  June  1808  by 
a  policy  numbered  2796,  by  which  not 
only  the  said  policy  was  rendered  void 
but  the  Company  deprived  of  the  usual 
percentage  payable  under  such  circum- 
stances and  this  committee  having  con- 
sidered the  same 
"  Resolved  : 
"  That     the      agent      be      instructed      to 
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acquaint  the  party  insuring  of  such  defect 
and  to  require  the  payment  of  the  addi- 
tional premium  payable  in  like  cases." 

The  reasonable  questions  which  applicants 

now  have  to  answer  preclude  the  occurrence 

of  such  an  oversight  at  the  present  day. 

The  incident  quoted  was  probably  a  case  Public 

informer 


oiapsJiMiji 


of  omission,  but  actual  fraud  upon  the  Com- 
pany was  sometimes  attempted.  In  the 
following  case  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  the 
public,  possibly  prompted  by  personal  feeling, 
protect   insurance  companies. 

It  is  minuted  under  date  July  3,  1821  : 

"  Read     a     letter     from  .  .  .  giving     in- 
formation of  a  fraud  having  been  practised 
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on  the  Company  by  an  insurance  in  the 
name  of  .  .  .  upon  the  life  of  .  .  .  for 
the  sum  of  ^^1000  which  had  been  paid  in 
July  1813." 

On  May  18,  1821  : 

Wise  after       "The    Secretary    reported    that    he    had 
e  even  been  to  Shaftesbury  and  Bath  and  learned 

that  the  charge  was  well  founded ;  .  .  . 
had  been  for  years  a  notoriously  '  bad  ' 
life,  and  though,  at  the  time,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  ...  he  had  obtained  his 
health  certificate  from  the  druggist  at  a 
cost  of  ^5  which  fee  was  increased  to  ^^20 
on  his  death." 

A  movement  had  been  set  on  foot  by 
several  companies  in  the  year  1823  for  the 
reduction  of  the  rates  on  life  assurance,  but 
great  differences  of  opinion  were  manifested 
on  the  subject.  The  Eagle  Directors,  how- 
ever, had  always  pursued  a  policy  of  caution, 
and  preferred  the  safety  of  their  Company 
and  clients  to  the  securing  of  new  business 
by  what  might  prove  unwise  reductions.  On 
November  7,  1823,  it  is  minuted  : 
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"  This  Committee  having  taken  into 
serious  consideration  the  propriety  of 
reducing  premiums  upon  Life  insurances 
.  .  .  submit  their  opinions  .  .  .  that  any 
alteration  at  present,  considering  that  most 
of  the  best  offices  have  not  thought  any 
such'  necessary,  might  be  attended  with 
considerable  disadvantages  if  not  with 
ruinous  consequences,  and  most  strenu- 
ously and  unanimously  recommend  that 
the  rates  remain  undisturbed." 

The  ideas  of  some  would-be  insurers  as  Eccentric 
to  the  nature  of  the  business  carried  on  by  P^'oposers 
the  Eagle  occasionally  savoured  of  the 
eccentric — possibly  they  considered  that  the 
Company  ought  to  accept  any  risks  which 
were  offered  to  it  without  asking  embarrass- 
ing questions  as  to  the  personality  and  health 
of  the  proposer.  This  is  amusingly  illus- 
trated in  the  following  minute,  dated 
August  19,  1831  : 

"  A  letter  from  .  .  .  requesting  to  know 
if  the  Directors  would  accept  an  assurance 
on  a  life  of  60,  supposed  to  be  in  Canada, 

H 
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but  without  evidence,  was  ordered  to  be 
replied  to  in  the  negative."   . 

Verily  these  Directors  were  hard  to  please  ;  Residence 
only  sixty  years  old,  and  perhaps  in  Canada  !   unknown 
Surely    these    particulars    were    sufficient — 
but  it  seems  that  they  were  not. 

An  even  harder  case  was  dealt  with  on 
the  same  day  : 

"  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  ...  re- 
questing to  know  if  the  Directors  would 
accept  a  proposal  on  a  life  of  6'],  residence 
unknown." 

And  this  proposal  was  also  declined  ! 
The  only  fact  known  about  the  subject  of 
the  proposed  assurance  seems  to  have  been 
that  he  really  was  alive  at  the  moment  of 
writing,  and  what  more  could  be  asked  for — 
from  the  proposer's  point  of  view  ? 


\ 


THE   HON.  J.   CHETWYND  TALBOT,   Q.C. 
Chairman,  1848-1852 


Chapter  Thirteen 
Notable  "Life"  Insurers 


Look  into  the  lives  of  all  men  as  in  a  mirror. 

Terence 

TURNING    over   the    leaves    of    the   Lives  of 
Eagle's  Life  Policy  Registers,  one  S"^^^* 
cannot   resist  the  impression  that 
the  title  "  Lives  of  Great  Men  "  might  well 
be  borrowed   from   Longfellow   and   applied 
to  these  volumes. 

No  doubt  it  was  the  reputation  for  stability 
which  the  Eagle  has  always  held  and  the 
straightforward  manner  in  which  its  business 
was  conducted  that  placed  it  in  a  position 
to  be  able  carefully  to  select  its  "  lives." 

For  one  hundred  and  ten  years  the  Register 
records  as  insurers  not  only  kings,  princes, 
titled  persons,  and  "  gentry,"  but  also  many 
thousands  of  the  best  known  professional  and 
business  men  of  the  country. 

These    books,    indeed,    are    footnotes    to 


INSIRANCI^    COMPANY, 


'  •   y 


PROPOSAL   FORM    OF   CHARLES   DICKENS 
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history,    giving    details    of    the    health,    the 

causes    of    death,     and    particulars    of    the 

private  lives  of  the  men  who  "  were  England  " 

during  that  long  period,   and  as  such  they 

form  "  Links  with  the  Past." 

Had  we  a  library  of  volumes  it  would  be 

impossible  within  its  limits  to  give  full  records 

of   the   lives   and   achievements   of   all   who 

insured    their    lives   with    the    Eagle.       Our 

available  space  permits  us  only  to  make  brief 

reference     to     a     few     typically    interesting 

personalities. 

*  *  #  * 

In  making  this  selection  the  name  of  Charles 
Charles  Dickens  naturally  suggests  itself  as  '^'^^"s 
the  first  to  be  dealt  with. 

Charles  Dickens's  policy  is  dated  November 
19,  1 841,  and  is  for  the  sum  of  ;^5000  ;  the 
bonus  amounted  to  ^1337  7s.  id.,  and  the 
amount  paid  on  his  death  on  October  5, 
1870,  was,  therefore,  ^6337  7s.  id.  The 
cause  of  death  is  certified  as  apoplexy. 

Macready,  the  actor  and  theatrical  manager, 
and  John  Forster,  who  wrote  the  great 
novelist's  life,  were  the  two  sponsors  of 
his  application  for  insurance,  and  in  a  note 


CHARLES   DICKENS'S    "FRIEND's   REPORT" 
Signed  by  W.  C.  Macready 
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to  the  then  Actuary  of  the  Eagle  the  latter 
writes  : 

"  I  have  really  answered  the  questions  Macready 
in  a  most  conscientious  spirit  to  the  best  p  |°  " 
of  my  knowledge  and  belief.  Macready, 
who  has  known  Dickens  also  intimately  for 
four  years  and  upwards,  would,  I  am  sure, 
give  you  an  equally  good  report.  I  wish 
that,  if  you  thought  it  advisable  to  get 
all  the  information,  you  would  send  the 
questions  to  him  as  well." 

In  the  insurance  policy  the  Christian 
name  "  Huffam  "  appears  in  addition  to  that 
of  "  Charles,"  which  was  the  only  one  that 
Dickens  ordinarily 
used.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  he  was 
christened  Charles 
HuffZ^am  Dickens, 
though  on  the  very  few 
occasions  when  he  sub- 
scribed the  latter  name 
he  spelt  it  Hufiam. 

The    occasion    when 
Dickens  insured  his  life 


J^4   AfTr^y 


'r\\     (Tv    A^>»-t*<  «^-^ 
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was   shortly  before  he   started   (January   7, 
1842)  on  his  first  visit  to  the  United  States,    Dickens's 
with    what    results    to    the    literary    world  u°sS? 
are    well    known.       The    proposed    voyage 


is  not  mentioned  in  the  proposal.  His 
house  had  been  taken  for  the  period  of 
his  absence  by  Lt.-General  Sir  John  Wilson, 
at  that  time  a  director  of  the  Eagle 
Company. 


,u,^.=  ,^^. 


CHARLES    DICKENS'S    "  FRIEND 'S    REPORT  ' 
Signed  by  John  Forster 
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In  contrast  to  the  great  delineator  of  the  William  IV 
manners  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  it  is 
perhaps  fitting  that  we  should  next  refer  briefly 
to  one  of  the  royal  personages  whose  names 
occur  in  the  Eagle  Policy  Register.    We  select  ,, 

that  of  the  monarch  above  named  because  it 
presents  some  features  of  interest. 

King  William's  policy  was  taken  out  on 
February  5,  181 1,  when  he  was  Duke  of 
Clarence  ;  it  was  for  the  same  sum  as  that  of 
Charles  Dickens — ^^5000 — and  that  amount 
was  duly  paid  when  he  died  on  October  25, 

1837- 
His  Majesty's   youth   was   not   lapped   in 

luxury  by  any  means,  as  may  be  judged  by 

the  fact  that  he  entered   the  Navy  at  the 

early  age  of  twelve  and  served  in  it  for  many 

years.     His  father,  George  HI,  declared  that 

he  should  "  win  his  promotion  in  the  same 

manner   as   the   most   friendless  lad   in   the 

fleet."     He  fought  as  an  officer  under  Rodney 

in  the  engagement  with  the  Spanish  Admiral 

Juan    de   Langara,  and   was    the   last   royal 

prince  to  take  part  in  a  naval  battle  until 

our  present  Prince  Albert,  who  served  under 

Admiral    Beattie    in    the    naval    victory    off 


midship 
man 
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Jutland.  The  young  prince  was  also  in 
action  later  at  the  capture  of  a  French  man- 
of-war  and  three  other  vessels, 
A  princely  It  is  said  that  when  the  Spanish  Admiral 
came  on  board  Rodney's  ship  and  saw  young 
Prince  William  doing  duty  as  a  midshipman 
he  said,  "  Well  may  England  be  mistress  of 
the  sea  when  the  son  of  her  King  is  thus 
employed  in  her  service." 

A  few  references  are  made  in  the  minutes 
to  variations  in  the  rates  of  King  William's 
premium  ;  thus  in  January  1 8 14  we  read  : 

"  His  Royal  Highness,  being  about  to 
leave  England  in  a  civil  capacity,  the  sum 
of  one  guinea  per  cent,  having  been  paid 
on  account  of  such  circumstances,  It  is 
hereby  declared  that  his  policy  shall 
continue  in  force  during  the  voyage  of 
His  Royal  Highness  to  and  from  any 
part  of  Europe,  provided  the  Annual 
payment  set  forth  on  the  Policy  be  duly 
paid." 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  perils  of  the  sea 
were  at  this  time  by  no  means  negligible.    The 
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British  Fleet,  indeed,  held  the  mastery  of  the 
seas  in  a  general  sense,  but  scores  of  French 
privateers  preyed  upon  British  commerce  and 
captured  and  destroyed  many  vessels.  Again, 
on  April  20,  18 14,  it  is  minuted  that 

"  H.R.H.  being  appointed  to  accompany  A  few 
in  his  naval  capacity  several  of  the  sove-  sovereigns 
reigns  of  Europe  or  others  of  their  Families 
to  and  from  one  port  to  another  of  Europe 
— the  sum  of  ten  shillings  per  cent,  having 
been  paid  on  account  of  such  circumstances, 
It  is  hereby  declared  that  the  policy  shall 
continue  in  force  for  the  period  of  six 
calendar  months  from  this  date." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Napoleon  abdi- 
cated on  April  1 1  of  this  year,  and  the  con- 
nection of  this  event  with  the  voyage  of  the 
above-mentioned  "  several  sovereigns "  is 
fairly  marked. 

There  are  similar  references  to  arrangements 
being  made  for  additional  premiums  in  1818, 
when  H.R.H.  crossed  the  Channel  to  Calais, 
and  in  1822,  when  he  travelled  to  Antwerp. 
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George  IV  The  minutes  of  March  1 8,  1819,  record  as 

follows  : 

"  That  the  proposal  for  insuring  the  life 
of  the  Prince  Regent  for  one  year  for 
^^5000  be  accepted," 

This  was  one  year  before  the  Prince  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne.  The  details  of  his 
life  are  too  well  known  for  it  to  be  necessary 
for  us  to  refer  to  them. 

*  *  *  * 

Mark  Lemon  Who  shall  measure  the  debt  that  English- 
humorist  "^^^  °^^  ^°  Mark  Lemon  ?  To  him  is  due 
the  inception  of  Punch,  that  perennial  foun- 
tain of  wit  and  wisdom  which  has  delighted 
the  minds  and  cheered  the  hearts  of  millions 
alike  in  times  of  prosperity,  and  periods,  like 
the  present,  of  trial  and  sorrow. 

Lemon  had  more  than  one  policy  in  the 
Eagle  Company,  for  moderate  sums.  He  was 
not  a  rich  man,  and  probably  had  to  consider 
carefully  the  question  of  paying  premiums. 

It  was  in  Lemon's  house  in  Newcastle 
Street,  Strand,  in  June  1841,  that  the  idea  of 
starting  Punch  occurred  to  him  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  friend  Harry  Mayhew.     Lemon 
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was  the  first  editor,  and  his  own  considerable 
gifts  of  wit  and  humour  admirably  fitted 
him  for  the  post.  His  humour  in  private 
life,  we  are  told,  was  "  singularly  free  from 
all  virulence,  personality,  and  grossness,  and 
he  had  a  remarkably  amiable  and  honest 
mind." 

Lemon  was  active  also  in  other  literary 
lines  ;  he  wrote  fairy-stories  and  novels — 
which  latter,  however,  were  not  very  suc- 
cessful. Also  he  lectured  on  London  history 
and  features  in  the  Gallery  of  Illustration. 

He  died  in  1870. 

«  *  *  * 

We  may  now  select  a  statesman  from  our  A 
list — not  a  politician  of  the  first  rank,  but 
one  who  did  good  work  for  his  country  and 
left  behind  him  improved  laws. 

The  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Milner  Gibson 
was  a  Liberal,  and  strongly  supported  Free 
Trade  as  far  back  as  1839.  ^^  ^^^  °"^ 
of  Cobden's  most  influential  allies  in  the 
former's  "  Abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  "  cam- 
paign. He  was  appointed  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  1848  to  carry  out  the 
Free  Trade  policy,   and  from   1859  ^°   1S66 

I 


CHARLES    BISCHOFF 

Appointed  to  the  Directorate,  1847 

Chairman,  1859  and  1873 
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he  was  president  of  that  department.  A 
friend  of  John  Bright,  he  possessed  great 
powers  of  argument  and  ironical  humour — 
valuable  assets  in  carrying  important 
measures.  Commercial  treaties  with  France 
and  abolition  of  the  newspaper  stamp  and 
advertisement  duty  were  among  Mr.  Gibson's 
achievements.  A  useful  man  to  his  country. 
Mr.  Gibson  died  in  1884. 


Reade,  the  celebrated  playwright  and  Charles 
novelist,  whose  "Cloister  and  the  Hearth"  ^^^^^ 
earned  from  Swinburne  the  verdict  that  it 
is  "  among  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  litera- 
ture," insured  his  life  with  the  Eagle.  He 
wrote  eighteen  novels,  also  several  plays 
which,  in  their  day,  met  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  success.  His  statement  that  he 
studied  the  great  art  of  fiction  for  fifteen 
years  before  he  presumed  to  write  a  line  of 
it  might  well  be  taken  to  heart  by  some 
other  writers.  He  was  an  Oxford  man  and 
a  barrister  who  did  not  practise.  He  died 
in  1884  at  the-  age  of  seventy. 
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Duke  of  Walter   Francis,   Duke   of   Buccleuch   and 

Buccleuch  Queensberry,  held,  in  addition  to  his  two 
dukedoms,  a  marquisate,  four  earldoms, 
three  viscounties,  six  baronies  in  Scotland, 
one  English  earldom  and  English  barony ;  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  a  Privy  Councillor, 
A.D.C.  to  Queen  Victoria,  Captain-General 
of  the  Royal  Company  of  Archers,  High 
Steward  of  Westminster. 

His  Grace  was  descended  from  Richard 
le  Scot,  one  of  the  barons  of  Scotland  through 
Edward  I,  and  had  as  one  of  his  ancestors 
the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth,  whose 
ill-judged  rising  against  James  H  ended  in 
the  defeat  at  Sedgemoor  and  his  death  upon 
the  scaflfold. 

The  Duke  was  one  of  the  leading  men  of 
Great  Britain,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  typical 
example  of  the  great  body  of  nobles  who  have 
so  profoundly  influenced  the  progress  of  our 
country  for  many  centuries. 

The  Duke's  policy  in  the  Eagle  was  paid 
upon  his  death  in  1884. 

•  *  *  * 

A  famous       Sir  Charles  Locock,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L., 
physician   ^^g  ^^  obstetric  physician,   a  pupil  of  Sir 
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Benjamin  Brodie.  He  was  first  physician- 
accoucheur  to  Queen  Victoria.  An  important 
discovery  by  him  was  the  efficacy  of  bromide 
of  potassium  in  epilepsy. 

He  was  President  of  the  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society  in  1857,  and  M.P.  for  the 
Isle  of  Wight  in  1865.     His  death  took  place 

in  1875. 

#  #  *  * 

The  Hon.  Sir  John  H.  T.  Manners-Sutton,  A  Colonial 
G.C.M.G.,  was  Under-Secretary  for  the  Home  Governor 
Department  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  second 
Administration  in  1841  ;  Lieut. -Governor  of 
New  Brunswick,  1 854-1 861  ;  Governor  of 
Trinidad,  1 864-1 866;  Governor  of  Victoria, 
1866. 

Sir  John  Manners-Sutton  died  in  1877. 


James  Ludovic,  26th  Earl  of  Crawford,  EarKof 
was  insured  for  ,^28,000  under  the  title  of  "^  °^ 
Lord  Lindsay,  he  not  succeeding  to  the 
earldom  until  1880.  This  case  derives  some 
interest  from  the  antiquity  of  the  Lindsay 
title,  which  dates  from  1 140  and  is  the 
oldest    in    the   United    Kingdom,    with    the 
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possible     exception     of     that     of     Arundel, 
associated     with     the     tenure     of     Arundel 
Castle.     Lord  Crawford  died  in  191 3. 
*  *  *  # 

A  great  Dr.   Chas.   Thos.   Longley,   Archbishop   of 

Churchman  Canterbury,  was  the  son  of  John  Longley, 
a  well-known  political  writer.  He  graduated 
from  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1818  ;  became 
Head  Master  of  Harrow  in  1829,  was  conse- 
crated first  Bishop  of  Ripon  in  1836,  trans- 
lator to  Durham  in  1856,  appointed  Arch- 
bishop of  York  in  i860,  and  promoted  to 
Canterbury  in  1862,  Dr.  Longley  was  a 
strong  opponent  of  Bishop  Colenso's  teaching 
and  approved  of  his  deposition  from  the 
Natal  Bishopric.  His  Primacy  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  meeting  of  the  Lambeth 
or  Pan-Anglican  Synod. 

Dr.  Longley  was  a  member  of  the  Liberal 
political  party,  but  Conservative  in  the  appli- 
cation of  his  official  power  and  influence.  He 
voted  against  the  University  of  Oxford  Re- 
form Bill  in  1854,  sgairist  the  Divorce  Bill 
in  1857,  and  on  various  occasions  opposed 
modifications  in  the  Prayer  Book.  His 
character  was  that  of  a  man  of  learning,  of 
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cultivated  intellect,  and  even  temper.  His 
personal  influence  was  widely  effective  for 
the  good  government  of  the  Church  of  which 
he    was     Primate.     He     died     October     27, 

1868. 

*  *  *  * 

George,  2nd  Earl  Granville,  K.G.,  P.C.,  Earl 
D.C.L.,  was  insured  in  the  Eagle  for  a  sub-  'Granville 
stantial  sum.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  statesmen  of  the  mid-  and  later 
Victorian  era,  Lord  President  of  the  Council 
in  1852  and  again  in  1859  5  ^^  ^^^  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  1868.  In  1870 
he  received  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
which  he  held  until  1874,  accepting  the  same 
office  again  in  1880  and  1885.  In  1886  he 
was  once  more  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  ;  and  after  a  long  and  successful 
career  in  the  service  of  the  State,  died  in 
1891. 

Earl  Granville,  as  leader  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  was  successful  in  carrying  through 
the  Irish  Church  and  Land  Bill  against 
strong  opposition.  He  was  in  office  at  the 
time  of  the  transfer  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company   to   Canada    and    during   the    Red 


THOMAS    DEVAS 

Appointed  to  the  Directorate,  1847 

Chairman,  1854 
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River  Revolt.  He  was  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  submitting  of  the  Alabama  claims 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  arbitration 

at   Geneva. 

*  *  *  * 

Volumes  could  be  filled  with  notes  relating  to  Some 
celebrities  in  art,  science,  the  professions,  and  iiotsD""ies 
the  industries  who  have  insured  their  lives  with 
the  Eagle  during  the  past  hundred  years. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  members  of 
Royalty  and  the  nobility  who  have  insured  in 
the  Eagle — excluding  those  upon  whom  we 
have  already  commented.  For  obvious  reasons 
we  refrain  from  mentioning  others  than  those 
who  insured  prior  to  half  a  century  ago,  but 
those  given  are  sufficiently  indicative  of  the 
high  repute  continuously  enjoyed  by  the 
Institution. 

Sovereigns :  Queen  Victoria,  King  of 
Sweden  and  Norway.  Princes :  H.R.H. 
Alfred  Ernest  Albert,  Albert  Victor,  Arthur 
William  Patrick  Albert,  Frederick  William 
(of  Hesse-Cassel),  William  of  Orange,  Hein- 
rich  W.  A.  (of  Prussia),  Albert  Edward  (of 
Wales),  George  (of  Wales). 
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Eagle  Princesses :  H.R.H.  Duchess  of  Kent  (Queen 

insurers  Victoria's  mother),  Beatrice  Mary  Victoria, 
Helena  Augusta,  Louisa  Caroline  Alberta, 
Mary  Adelaide  (of  Cambridge),  Victoria  Ade- 
laide M.  L.  (Princess  Royal),  Victoria  Mary  (of 
Teck),  Elizabeth  (of  Hesse-Darmstadt),  Marie 
(of  Edinburgh),  Marie  (of  Hesse),  Maud  (of 
Wales),  Victoria  (of  Wales),  Victoria  (of 
Edinburgh), 


Dukes :  Cambridge,  Mecklenburg,  Beau- 
fort, Cleveland,  Devonshire,  Hamilton,  Marl- 
borough, Newcastle. 

Hf  *  *  * 

Marquesses :  Anglesey,  Chandos,  Blandford, 
Donegall,  Exeter,  Huntly,  Ailsa,  Ailesbury. 

*  *  *  * 

Earls  :  Aylesford,  Bective,  Cadogan,  Caw- 
dor,'^Compton,  Dalkeith,  Dalhousie,  Dartrey, 
De  La  Warr,  Dudley,  Durham,  Dysart,  Essex, 
Ferrers,  Fife,  Fitz-Hardinge,  Gainsborough, 
Galloway,  Glasgow,  Glengath,  Kenmare, 
Lichfield,  Lonsdale,  Kintore,  Malmesbury, 
Mexborough,   Mountcashell,    Nelson,   Orford, 
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Portarlington,  Portsmouth,  Poulett,  Sujffolk, 
Shrewsbury,  Westmorland,  Winchilsea. 


Viscounts :  Dillon,  Berchasen,  Canterbury,   Eagle 
Dangan,    Emlyn,     Folkestone,     Holmesdale,   '"surers 
Ingestre,  Maidstone,  Maiden,  Minch,  Newry, 
Macduff,  Pollington,  Parker,  Lascelles,  Saver- 
nake,  Royston. 

*  *  *  * 

Lords  :  Ashley,  Avonmore,  Bateman,  Ber- 
wick, Burghersh,  Capell,  Castleton,  Cremorne, 
Dunboyne,  Feversham,  Garvagh,  Kensington, 
De  Lisle  and  Dudley,  Londesborough,  Med- 
hurst,  Rivers,  Sudeley,  Wentworth,  Wenlock, 
Vaughan,  Waverly,  Thurlow. 


Peeresses  :  Countess  of  Carnarvon,  Countess 
of  Desart,  Viscountess  Downe,  Countess  of 
Dudley,  Viscountess  Hood,  Viscountess  Hol- 
mesdale, Countess  of  Kilmorey,  Viscountess 
Massereene,  Countess  of  Portarlington,  Coun- 
tess of  Shrewsbury,  Countess  of  Stradbroke  ; 
Dowager  Viscountess  Torrington,  Viscountess 
Wolseley,  Countess  of  Cardigan. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,   LONDON 
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Foreign  Nobles,  etc.  :  Count  Batthyany,  Foreign 
Count  Thure  Bielke,  Countess  of  Boratynski,  ''"^^^s 
Due  de  Bojono,  Count  Alfred  de  Bylandt, 
Baroness  de  Chauteau,  Count  Adolph  de 
Rosen,  the  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh,  Count 
of  Haugvvitz,  Baron  Otto  Lowen,  Count 
Wilhelm  Redern,  Countess  Rapp,  Count  W. 
Scharftenberg,  Baron  C.  O.  Silferschield, 
Marchese  Strozzo,  Count  von  Arnim  Boyt- 
zenburg.  Count  B.  von  Bernstorff,  Count 
C.  F.  von  Hermansson,  Count  V.  von 
Schwerin,  Count  Z.  von  Zierotin,  Baron 
Felix  Oppenheim,  Count  de   Biilow. 


SIR    JAMES   BULLER    EAST.    Bart.,   M.P.,   D.C.L. 

Appointed  to  the  Directorate,  1857 

Chairman,  1863 


Chapter  Fourteen 
Firemen  of  Yore 


Men,  who  lived  and  dy'd  without  a  name, 
Are  the  chief  heroes  in  the  sacred  list  of  fame. 

Swift 

POIGNANT  indeed  are  Swift's  words  in  Heroes  all 
these  days  of  unprecedented  courage 
and  heroism.  But  in  such  times  it  is 
easy  to  overlook  the  heroes  who  are  with  us 
in  peace  as  well  as  in  war.  These  are  the 
silent  watchers  of  the  coast — the  stalwart 
lifeboat  crew — and  the  guardians  of  our 
homes  and  lives — the  firemen — men  whose 
courageous  work  and  daring  deeds  are 
often  unseen  and  unrecorded.  "  Heroes 
all !  " 

The  fireman  faces  terrible  perils  at  every 
turn.  He  fights  a  merciless  element,  whose 
power  and  cruelty  he  cannot  measure.  At 
any  moment  it  may  hurl  great  masses  of 
iron  and  stone  upon  him,  grinding  him  to 
143 
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dust  ;    or  reach  out  and  lap  him  into  agony 
and  death. 

At  random  we  take  one  out  of  many  of 
the  records  in  the  Eagle  minute  books  that 
tell  what  the  firemen  of  the  Company  were  : 

"  That  a  silver  mug  be  given  to  William 
Reeves,  the  foreman  of  the  firemen,  as  a 
mark  of  the  Directors'  approbation  of  his 
exertions  at  the  late  fire  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  whereby,  at  the  hazard  of  his 
life,  he  prevented  Mr.  Dollone's  house  from 
being  destroyed," 

Firemen  In  the  early  days  of  the  Eagle  the  fireman 
was  not  a  public  servant  with  public  duties. 
He  was  the  employee  of  an  insurance  company 
and  wore  its  uniform  and  worked  its  engine. 
It  would  have  been  quite  reasonable  for 
the  firemen  employed  by  one  firm  to  assume 
an  air  of  detachment  while  the  firemen  em- 
ployed by  a  rival  office  were  busily  fighting 
the  flames.  This  did  not  mean  that  they 
would  retire  from  the  scene,  because  there 
was  always  the  danger  of  a  fire  spreading, 
and  it  might  be  their  duty  to  see  that  some 
house  near-by  ran  no  risk. 


of  old 
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It  is  noticeable  that  the  spirit  of  rivalry 
existent  between  the  firemen  of  the  different 
brigades  had  not  the  sympathy  of  the 
Eagle  Company.  The  men  who  formed 
the  Board  very  early  record  in  their 
minutes  that  an  endeavour  was  being  made 
to  form  one  united  fire  brigade  for  all  the 
companies  of  London.  With  this  object 
they  expressed  their  warmest  concurrence 
and  gave  the  movement  their  strong  support. 
Unfortunately  the  advantage  of  co-operation 
seems  to  have  had  no  appeal  to  some  corpora- 
tions, and  the  attempt  proved  abortive. 

Yet  the  companies  got  as  far  as  to  unite  in  Joint  fire 
forming  a  joint  fire  patrol  in  18 14,  when  there  ^^  ^°  ^ 
was  a  particularly  severe  frost  that  would 
have  made  the  occurrence  of  a  fire  very 
perilous  because  of  the  difficulty  of  securing 
water.  In  this  scheme  the  Eagle  took  a 
worthy  part  and  the  rival  firemen  of  opposi- 
tion companies  patrolled  the  streets  in  com- 
radeship as  guardians  of  the  city,  thus 
paving  the  way  for  the  adoption  of  broader 
principles  later  on. 

Although  each  parish  was  supposed  by  law 
to  maintain  engines,  very  few  of  them  made 
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any  real  endeavour  to  do  so,  and  the  duty  of 
dealing  with  fires  fell,  in  consequence,  upon 
those  whose  property  was  at  risk.  Naturally, 
as  the  insurance  companies  had  the  chief 
interest  in  the  safeguarding  of  property,  these 
corporations  were  most  energetic  in  the 
formation  of  fire  brigades. 
Eagle  The    Eagle    firemen,    in    their    attractive 

uniform,  became  well  known  in  London  and 
figured  largely  in  the  public  eye.  Even 
humorous  writers  like  James  and  Horace 
Smith  could  not  omit  their  claims  to  fame, 
for  in  the  parody  on  Scott's  "  Marmion  " 
they  are  thus  referred  to  : 

Lo  !   amid  the  wreck  uproar 'd 
Gradual  a  mo\  ing  head  appear'd 

And  Eagle  firemen  knew 
'Twas  Joseph  Muggins,  name  rever'd 

The  foreman  of  the  crew. 
Loud  shouted  all  in  signs  of  woe 
A  Muggins  to  the  rescue,  ho  ! 

"  Joseph  Muggins,"  of  course,  was  a  fancy 
name  of  the  poet's  own  creation. 

London  firemen  were  usually  recruited 
from  the  Thames  watermen,  a  class  as  out- 
standing and  distinctive  as  the  cab-drivers 
of  a  later  generation  or  the  taximen  of  to-day. 
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Frequently  they  retained  their  original  occu- 
pations, only  becoming  firemen  when  an 
alarm  of  "  fire  "  called  them  to  this  duty, 
or  when  the  demands  of  public  rejoicing 
caused  them  to  grace  the  display  with  their 
gorgeous  uniforms  and  engines. 

An   old-time   writer,    describing   ingenious 
methods  of  insurance  offices,  says  : 

"  They  have  many  servants  in  livery  and  Definitions 
badges,  who  are  watermen,  and  other  lusty 
persons  dwelling  in  several  parts  of  the 
City,  who  are  always  to  be  ready  when  any 
sudden  fire  happens,  which  they  are  very 
laborious  and  dexterous  in  quenching." 

As,   to-day,   the  fireman  is  stately  in  the 
panoply  of   trappings    and   burnished 
helmets,  so  a  century  ago,  at  fire  or 
festival,  his  uniform  centred  the  atten- 
tion of  all. 

In  many  respects  the  fireman  of  a 
great  company  was  a  man  of  some 
position.  Upon  some  of  the  old  fire 
prospectuses  of  the  Eagle  Company 
the  names  of  the  men  comprising  the 
fire  brigade  were  printed  opposite  the 
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Back  of  an  early  Eagle  Prospectus 
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names  of  the  directors.  There  is  a  minute 
dated  December  23,  1807,  demanding  the 
Admiralty's  protection  of  the  Company's 
firemenj  from  the  press-gangs,  which  was 
duly  accorded. 

Every  fireman  conspicuously  displayed  in   Firemen's 
his   dress   the   emblem  of    the  Company  to  """°"" 
which  he  belonged,  and  the  engine  he  accom- 
panied was  also  plainly  lettered  so  that  the 
onlookers  should  be  in   no  doubt   as   to  its 
ownership. 

The  highest  phase  of  a  fireman's  dignity 
appears  to  have  consisted  in  the  right  to 
attend  fires,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
following  minute  : 

"  William  Darlev,  late  Engineer  to  the 
Albion  Life  &  Fire  Company,  represented 
to  this  committee  that  in  consequence  of 
his  application  to  be  one  of  the  Firemen 
of  this  Company,  he  had  been  degraded 
from  the  office  of  Engineer  to  that  of  an 
extra  Man,  and  this  commee  having  ex/d 
into  the  circumstances  do  recommend 
him  to  be  added  to  the  Firemen  of  the 
Company    but    without    the    privilege    of 
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attending    Fires    until    the    order    of    the 
Board. 


In  connection  with  this  extract  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  Albion  Fire  and  Life  Company 
referred  to  was  afterwards  absorbed  by  the 
Eagle. 
The  terror  The  terror  of  the  London  firemen  in 
of  gun-  Georgian  days  was  gunpow'der.  No  restric- 
tions appear  to  have  prevented  the  storing 
of  this  explosive  in  large  quantities  in  all 
parts  of  the  City,  and  more  especially  in  the 
warehouses  near  the  Thames. 

The  Directors'  Report  for  18 14,  in  dealing 
with  the  fire  at  the  Custom  House,  in  which 
5^7400  was  lost  by  the  Company,  thus  records 
the  effect  of  a  scare  : 

"  An  alarm,  circulated  with  the  utmost 
rapidity,  that  Gunpowder  was  stored  in  the 
Custom  House  induced  the  firemen  to  leave 
their  Engines  and  attend  only  to  their 
personal  safety;  thus  were  we  deprived  of 
that  assistance,  when  ordinary  exertions  if 
they  could  have  been  safely  made,  would 
have  preserved  the  property,  but  for  want 
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of  which  the  total  destruction  of  the 
Premises  soon  followed." 

But  Eagle  firemen  were  not  always  afraid 
of  gunpowder — or  of  public  officials  either, 
as  bear  witness  the  bold  exploits  of  John 
Jones  : 

"  Mr.  Hurlock,  surveyor  of  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  attended  to  prefer  a  com- 
plaint against  John  Jones  the  Company's 
fireman  for  misconduct  in  impeding  and 
assaulting  the  Parish  Watchman  on  his 
duty  and  preventing  his  extinguishing  a 
fire  at  an  oilman's  shop  in  Creed  Lane,  and 
using  violent  &  oflPensive  language." 

Serious  charges  these  ;   for  a  parish  watch-  Serious 


man  should  not  be  im- 
peded. He  was  in 
those  days  usually 
elderly  and  often  in- 
firm, disabilities  that 
should  awaken  sym- 
pathy and  not  lead  to 
assault,  even  by  a 
fireman  who  could  only 


charges 
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think  about  the  fire  and  how  to  get  on  with 
his  duty. 

However,    John   Jones's   case   was    heard, 
and  it 

"  appeared  that  he  had  been  interrupted 
in  his  first  endeavour  to  get  to  the  fire,  and 
had  in  his  zeal  pushed  the  watchman  from 
the  engine  which  he  had  considered  himself 
more  fit  to  manage  and  proceeded  to  break 
open  the  Door,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
monstrance of  several  individuals  who 
stated  that  there  was  gunpowder  in  the 
place,  and  that  he  subsequently  carried  the 
hose  down  into  the  cellar  where  he  found 
the  Fire  raging  and  finally  extinguished 
it.  He  further  states  that  he  has  been 
summoned  for  assault  before  Mr.  Alder- 
man Lucas  and  in  consequence  of  his 
recommendation  had  arranged  the  differ- 
ence." 

Deeds  and        Thus   is   pithily   told    the   whole    story   of 
not  words    ^j^^  overzealous  fireman,  and    his    disregard 

for  pedantic  officialism  in  a  time  of  public 

peril. 

However,  he  had  pushed  a  watchman,  and 
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the  directors  were  informed  by  high  authority 
of  the  offence  ;  so  the  minute  very  properly 
concludes  : 


"  Resolved    that    the    Chairman    of    this  Reproofs 

and 
presents 


Company  be  requested  to  admonish  him  to  ^"" 


>tan  uaI  Engine 


exercise    as    much    temperance    and    for- 
bearance as  he  could." 

But    the    chairman    and     directors    were 
human  and  could  look  below  the  surface  for 
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the  truth.  The  minute  concludes  with 
something  better  for  John  Jones  than  a 
reproof : 

"  and  that  ^^5  be  given  him  in  ap- 
probation of  his  zeal  &  ability  as  a 
fireman." 

Joy-rides  It  would  seem  that  there  were  "  joy-rides  " 
pro  1  1  e  ^.j^ej^  ^g  ^qw.  Now  and  again  the  fancy  of  the 
flame-fighter  must  have  lightly  turned  to- 
wards the  fire-engine  reposing  idle  in  its 
house.  The  spectacle  of  a  fire-engine  being 
used  for  occasion  of  domestic  rejoicings 
would  attract  excited  attention,  and  no  doubt 
the  matter  reached  the  ears  of  the  directors. 
Even  their  eyes  may  have  been  scandalized 
by  this  trifling  with  the  dignity  of  a  great 
institution. 

Hence  this  abrupt  minute  : 

"  Dec.  3rd.  1808 

"  That  the  Engine  belonging  to  this 
Company  be  not  taken  out  by  the  Firemen 
until  it  shall  be  ascertained  that  there  is 
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actually  a  Fire,  and  that  its  attendance 
shall  be  necessary  for  assisting  extinguish- 
ing the  same." 


The  Rt.  Hon.  BARON  LISGAR,  P.C,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 

Appointed  to  the  Directorate.  1857 

Chairman,  1868 


Chapter  Fifteen 

Eagle  Act  of  Parliament 

anno  €iumquage0ima  Certio 
<3to .  Ill  IRegio 
Cap  >  ccvii 


Records  that  defy  the  tooth  of  time. 

Young 

SIR  WILLIAM  RAWLINS  and  his  Legal 
colleagues  encountered  many  and  ^  ^  "^ 
various  difficulties  during  the  first 
few  years  after  the  formation  of  their  Institu- 
tion, and  the  manner  in  which  they  sur- 
mounted them  bears  testimony  to  their 
wisdom  and  energy. 

The  legal  status  of  the  Company  in  the  year 
1812,  although  the  title  "  Eagle  Insurance 
Company "  had  been  assumed  for  brevity, 
was  simply  that  of  an  ordinary  copartner- 
ship, regulated  by  the  "  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment "  elsewhere  referred  to.  Nor  was  it 
changed  until  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
157 
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century  later — in  1897 — when  the  Company- 
was  registered  under  the  Companies  Acts. 

In  certain  circumstances  this  status  placed 
the  Company  in  a  singularly  awkward  and 
disadvantageous  position.  There  were  at  this 
time  more  than  2500  members,  or  partners, 
and  in  the  event  of  some  dishonest  action 
being  perpetrated  against  the  Company,  such 
as  a  fraudulent  claim  which  necessitated  legal 
action  by  the  directors,  the  recital  of  the 
"  names,  addresses,  and  description,"  and,  in 
some  instances,  possibly  the  signatures  of  the 
members  were  required  to  legal  documents. 
Embar-    It  may  be  well  imagined  what  labour,   ex- 

rassing      pe^gg    and  waste  of  time  would  be  involved 
numbers  f  ' 

in  recording  every  one  of  those  2500  names 

on    many    occasions    when    "  plaintiff "    or 

"  prosecutor  "  was  referred  to. 

Similarly,  in  an  action  against  the  Com- 
pany, the  same  extensive  entry  had  to  be 
made  in  place  of  "  defendant." 

It  would  appear  that  this  condition  of 
things  at  length  grew  intolerable — legal 
action  was  almost  impracticable  even  when 
urgently  necessary. 

The  directors  therefore  decided,  after  care- 
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ful  consideration,  that  the  Company  must  be 
placed  in  a  position  which  would  enable  it  to 
take  proceedings — to  sue  and  to  be  sued — by 
its  short  title. 

But  to  attain  this  desirable  end  a  special  The  first 
Act  of  Parliament  was  necessary,  and  this  t^Q^ns"^" 
was  a  serious  step  to  take,  involving  great 
expense,  but  curiously  enough  we  find  no 
reference  in  the  minutes  to  the  preliminary 
consultations  of  the  directors  thereon.  Their 
decision  is  finally  recorded  in  a  minute  of 
December  31,  18 1 2  : 

"  That  the  Solicitor  of  this  Company  do 
endeavour  to  procure  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  Company  to  en- 
able it  to  sue  and  be  sued  and  to  purchase 
annuities." 

Acts  of  Parliament  are  often  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain.  Endless  and  complicated 
standing  orders  have  to  be  complied  with, 
inquisitive  committees  have  to  be  satisfied 
of  the  necessity  for  the  Act  demanded. 
Possibilities  of  opposition,  too,  have  to  be 
provided  against,  and  much  preliminary 
preparation  is  necessary.     It  would  seem  that 
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good  progress  was  made,  in  pursuance  of  the 
instructions  referred  to  in  the  minute  we  have 
cited,  for  on  April  8  of  the  following  year  the 
minutes  record  : 

"  That  the  trustees  be  empowered  to  the 
paying  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  ^20,000  if 
required  in  order  to  procure  an  Act  of 
Parliament." 

In  18 1 3,  be  it  remembered,  ^^20,000  repre- 
sented a  much  larger  amount  than  it  doe? 
to-day. 

Whether  the  costs  of  procuring  the  Act 
reached  or  exceeded  this  sum  we  are  not 
informed.  The  minutes  maintain  a  judicious 
reticence  on  the  subject. 

The  Preamble  of  the  Act,  from  which  the  The 
following  excerpts   are   taken,  lucidly  states  ^^'^^^"^ble 
the    reasons  for  the   application    to  Parlia- 
ment,  and  explains   the    necessity    for    the 
Act: 

"  Whereas  several  persons  have  subscribed 
or  raised  considerable  sums  of  money  in 
order  to  effect  insurance  on  lives  and  on 
survivorships  and  to  grant  annuities  and 
for    other    purposes  ;     and    Whereas    the 

L 
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public  hath  been  greatly  benefited  by  the 
formation  of  such  an  Institution  with 
competent  capitals  and  considerable  reve- 
nue is  derived  to  His  Majesty  therefrom  ; 

and 

Whereas  difficulties  have  arisen  and  may 
hereafter  arise  in  recovering  debts  due  to 
the  said  Company  called  the  Eagle  Insur- 
ance Company  and  also  in  prosecuting 
persons  who  may  steal  or  embezzle  the 
property  of  the  said  Company  or  who 
may  commit  or  be  guilty  of  any  offence 
against  the  said  Company  must  in  such 
cases  sue  and  prosecute  by  their  several 
and  distinct  names  and  descriptions  ; 

and 

The  Whereas   an  Act  was  passed  in  the   17th 

^^"**y  year  of  His  Majesty's  reign  entitled  An  Act 
for  regulating  the  grants  of  life  annuities 
,  .  .  whereby  it  was  and  is  required  that  a 
memorial  of  every  instrument  granting 
such  annuity  or  rent  charged  as  therein 
mentioned  should  be  .  .  .  inrolled  in  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery  and  ,  .  .  should 


The  Memorial  enrolled  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  in  accordance 
with  Sec.  II  of  the  Eagle  Act  of  Parliament 


n'u'ir.v'i'ivU 


Some  of  the  2560  Members  contained  in  the  Memorial  enrolled 
in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  October  4,  1813 
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.  .  .  contain  the  names  of  all  the  parties 
.  .  .  and  by  the  Said  Act  it  is  also  required 
that  in  every  deed  instrument  or  other 
assurance  whereby  any  annuity  or  rent 
charged  should  be  granted  or  admitted 
to  be  granted  .  .  .  the  name  or  names  of 
the  persons  .  .  .  should  be  fully  and  truly 
set  forth." 


On  May  20,  the  Eagle  Bill  passed  the  House  The  Bill 
of  Commons  and  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  j^^comes 
The  same  day  the  directors  moved 

"  That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  be  given 
to  Sir  James  Shaw  for  his  attendance 
on  behalf  of  this  Company  and  moving 
the  3rd  reading  of  the  Bill  now  in  Parlia- 
ment and  carrying  it  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords." 

The  Eagle  Act  of  Parliament  became  an 
accomplished  fact  on  July  10,   18 1 3. 

This  was  distinctly  prompt  business  con- 
sidering that  Parliamentary  work  a  century 
ago  was  conducted  in  a  very  dilatory  manner. 


WILLIAM    AUGUSTUS    GUY,    M.D.,    F.R.S. 

Appointed  to  the  Directorate,  1857 

Chairman,  1861  and  1875 
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Probably  the    energy  of    the    directors   was 
responsible  for  its  acceleration. 

Following  upon  the  passing  of  the  Act  the 
directors,  on  July  13,  18 13,  resolved 

"  That  a  Board  be  placed  upon  the  front 
of  this  Office  with  the  words  '  by  Act  of 
Parliament  '  printed  thereon  in  Roman 
Capital  Letters." 


w 


SIR    PHILIP   ROSE,    Bart. 

Appointed  to  the  Directorate,  1857 

Chairman,  1862 


Chapter  Sixteen 

The  Eagle  and  its  Agents 


To  look  back  to  antiquity  is  one  thing  ; 
To  go  back  to  it  is  another. 

Lacon 

HIGHWAYS     and     byways,     and   The 
methods  of   travel   in   the  "  good   oi|°° 
old    days"     of     the      Eagle      are   days" 
topics  that  provide  the  great  body  of  alert 
and    enterprising    men,    who    represent    the 
Institution  to-day,  with  ample  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  imagination  and  even  for  amuse- 
ment. 

The  cry,  "  Who  goes  home  ?  "  which  is 
still  sounded  through  the  lobbies  of  West- 
minster Palace  when  Parliament  rises,  had 
then  a  real  significance,  for  Members  who  lived 
in  London  held  it  wise  to  join  themselves  into 
bands  for  mutual  protection  against  footpads 
they  might  meet  on  their  way  home. 

Roads   within    the   City   were   paved,    not 
169 
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too  evenly,  with  stones,  and  of  those  outside 
many  were  so  "  foul  and  deep "  that  no 
carriage  could  pass  in  winter.  However 
expedient  it  might  be  for  a  professional  man 
to  visit  a  prospective  client  resident  at  a 
distance,  the  journey  was  a  matter  for 
weighty  consideration  on  his  part  unless  he 
were  accustomed  to  the  saddle.  "  Upon 
the  stones,"  meaning,  practically,  within 
the  limits  of  the  City,  or  "  off  the  stones  " 
were  terms  of  some  importance  in  the 
negotiations  for  the  hire  of  vehicles. 
Mode  of  The  agent  of  importance,  whose  sense  of 
ance^^"  ^ig^ity  or  condition  of  health  demanded  a 
vehicle,  had  little  choice.  Sedan-chairs  were 
the  chief  mode  of  conveyance  for  short 
distances,  and  are  thus  referred  to  in  an 
old  song  : 

With  chest  begirt  by  leather  bands, 
The  Chairman  at  the  corner  stands  ; 
The  poles  stuck  up  against  the  wall 
Are  ready  at  a  moment's  call. 
For  customers  they're  always  willing 
And  ready  aye  to  earn  a  shilling. 

Sedans  had  their  drawbacks,  for  we  are 
told  that  they  stood  "  soaking  in  the  open 
street  from  morning  to  night,  till  they  became 
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so  many  boxes  of  wet  leather,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  gouty  and  rheumatic."  The  Edinboro' 
Almanack  for  1830  prints  the  legal  fares  at 
"  ninepence  a  mile,  seven-shillings-and-six  a 


day,  or  a  guinea-and-a-half  a  week,"  and 
the  regulations  of  that  city  required  that  at 
night-time  each  chair  had  to  have  "  a  light 
fixed  on  the  forepart  of  the  poles." 

The  agent,  however,  who  found  this  mode  The 
of    progression    too    slow,    would    seek    the  cabriolet 
assistance  of  the  livelier  cabriolet,  for  which 
he  would   probably   find   competition   keen, 
and  be  frequently  disappointed,  seeing  that 
only  nine  of  these  vehicles  were  licensed  in 
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1805,  and  even  in  1830  the  muster  had 
only  reached  150.  Designed  to  hold  two 
persons  within  a  "  hood  strongly  resem- 
bling a  coffin  standing  on  end  " 
and  the  driver  being  thus  parti- 
tioned off,  no  doubt  these 
vehicles  had  their  attractions 
upon  occasions. 

The  directors  of  the  Eagle 
seem  to  have  appreciated  that 
the  difficulties  of  their  country 
agent  were  greater  than  those 
of  representatives  resident  in 
or  about  London,  for  there 
is  a  minute  of  January  28,  1808,  to  the 
effect 


The  Cc^Tm-CsLh.  ^ 


"  That  10  per  cent,  be  allowed  to  the 
Comps  Agents  who  reside  within  five  miles 
of  London  and  15  per  cent,  to  all  residing 
at  a  greater  distance." 


The  concession  for  "  a  greater  distance  " 
does  not  seem  excessive,  and  we  must 
recall  that  for  short  distances  he  would 
not    even    be    able   to   use    the  stage-coach, 
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which    was   not   permitted   to  pick  up   and 
set    down    passengers   in  the  street.      Even  Stage- 
the     coach,     so     frequently     stopped     and  coaches 
robbed  on   the  highway,   did  not   reach  its 
best   days  until  1824,  when  rivalry  between 


The  First  Stage-Coach  to  Dover 

opposing  teams  was  at  its  height.  It  is 
said  that  in  that  year  over  three  hundred 
coaches  passed  Hyde  Park  Corner  daily, 
but  unless  the  agent  were  out  for  the  full 
stage,  or  were  prepared  to  jump  off  the 
moving  coach,  his  only  remaining  course 
was  to  avail  himself  of  "  Shanks's  pony." 
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The  first 
omnibus 


It   was   many  years   after   the  Eagle  had 

opened   its    offices    that    George    Shillibeer, 

in    1829,  introduced  the  first   omnibus  into 

England,     running     from     the     "  Yorkshire 

Stingo  "     at     Pad- 

dington      via      New 

Road,      Euston,     to 

the   Bank,   the  fare 

being  one  shilling. 

Two  years  before, 
Sir  Goldsmith  Gur- 
ney  had  patented  a 
steam  carriage  which 
later,  "  in  spite  of 
attacks  from  an  irate  populace  who  feared 
machinery  as  they  feared  the  devil," 
was  quite  successful  enough  to  lead  the 
enterprising  Mr.  Manning  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  run  similar  machines  on  many 
of  the  principal  roads  of  England.  The 
following  verse  by  Tom  Hood  expresses 
the  opinion  on  these  machines  at  the 
time  : 

Instead  of  Journeys,  people  now 

May  go  upon  a  Gurney, 
With  steam  to  do  the  horses'  work 

By  power  of  attorney  ; 
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Though  with  a  load  it  may  explode 

And  you  may  all  be  undone  ; 
And  find  you're  going  up  to  Heaven 

Instead  of  up  to  London. 

When    the   Stage-coach   Act    was    passed,   The 
in  1832,  allowing  passengers  to  be  taken  up   -otrh 
and     put     down     in     the     streets,     matters   Act 
improved.     Under    French    auspices    nearly 
six    hundred    omnibuses    were    running    by 
1857,   but  even  when   the    Stage-coach    Act 
had  been  placed  on  the  Statute   Book,   the 
omnibus     of    the    earlier    days    would    not 
have  appealed  greatly  to  the  agents  of   the 
Eagle. 

Among  the  agents  may 
have  been  some  of  an 
athletic  turn,  who  made 
use  of  the  predecessor  of 
the  modern  cycle,  which 
is  described  as  the  "  Ve- 
locipede," or  more  popu- 
larly as  the  "  Hobby- 
Horse."  Half  sitting, 
half  standing  upon  a  bar 
fitted  with  a  saddle,  connecting  two  equal- 
sized  wheels,  he  would  propel  his  "  bicycle  " 
by  pushing  with  his  toes,  which  just  touched 


hobOy  ft, 
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the  ground.  It  was  doubtless  a  most 
cheering  form  of  sport  on  the  cobbled  roads 
in  hot  weather. 

But  soon,  in  the  workshops  of  Vulcan, 
a  better  implement  was  being  fashioned, 
for  in  1829  George  Stephenson's  "  Rocket  " 
won  the  ^500  prize  for  the  best  loco- 
motive engine  suitable  for  passenger 
traffic,  and  thenceforward  man's  enemy 
— fire — in  its  new  garb,  became  a  "  good 
servant "  to  many  an  ambassador  of  the 
Eagle. 

With  a  small  load  on  a  level  track  the 
raHrcTad  ^^^^7  locomotive  could  travel  thirty  miles 
an  hour,  and,  at  about  this  time,  the  agent 
within  measurable  distance  of  a  few  miles  of 
railroad  could  take  his  place  in  an  open 
truck  behind  the  engine  and  hope  for  the 
best.  He  might  arrive  at  his  destination 
looking  like  a  chimney-sweep,  when  doubtless 
some  kindly  servitor  would  lead  him  to  the 
nearest  pump,  so  that  his  eyes  and  skin 
might  be  freed  of  grit  and  encumbrance 
before  he  sat  down  with  the  master  or 
mistress  of  the  house  to  discuss  high  finance 
in  regard  to  Life,  Fire,  or,  perhaps,  the  long 


Arrival 
of  the 
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vista  of  accidents  which  the  arrival  of  the 
iron  horse  opened  up. 

The  introduction  of  the  railroad  drew 
forth  a  popular  song  comparing  the  railway 
train    with    "  Shillibeer's    omnibus  "  : 

These  pleasure  and  comfort  with  safety  combine, 
They  will  neither  blow  up  nor  explode  like  a  mine  ; 
Those  who  ride  on  the  railroad  might  half  die  with 

fear — 
You  can  come  to  no  harm  in  the  new  Shillibeer. 

In  1807,  paper  was  mostly  hand-made  Postage 
and  mightily  expensive,  and  it  was  one  of  """P*"  * 
the  agent's  economies  to  use  as  little  of  it 
as  possible.  The  Royal  Mail  charged  him 
fourpence — representing  more  wealth  then 
than  now — for  carrying  a  sheet  of  note- 
paper  fifteen  miles.  He  was  therefore  com- 
pelled to  be  conservative  in  the  writing  of 
letters,  while  even  the  shortest  excursions 
held  little  joy  for  the  traveller. 

The  indefatigable  Chairman  of  the  Eagle,   Agents  of 
Sir   William    Rawlins,    was    exceedingly   cir-  ^°^*  ^^^ 
cumspect   in   every   move   he   made   and   in 
every    arrangement.     He    wished    to    build 
upon  solid  foundations,  and  in  his  attitude 
towards  agents  he  aimed  high.     An  official 

H  M 
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appointment  was  something  to  be  valued, 
and  consequently  not  to  be  attained  by  all 
and  sundry.  Applicants  were  therefore 
required  to  give  "  the  usual  securities  " 
or  "  hold  20  shares  in  ye  establish- 
ment." 

This  qualification  must  have  been  with  Agents' 
a  view  to  insuring  applications  only  from  5"^;." 
candidates  of  position,  rather  than  to  guard 
against  the  risk  of  possible  defalcations,  for 
at  that  period  people  were  hanged  for  the 
most  trifling  offences.  In  1833  a  child  nine 
years  of  age  was  "  condemned  to  be  hanged 
for  poking  a  hole  with  a  stick  through  a 
papered-up  window-pane,  and  stealing  two 
pence-halfpenny  w^orth  of  paint."  A  vain 
attempt  was  made  in  Parliament  in  1818 
to  abolish  the  capital  punishment  for 
stealing  a  sum  of  four  shillings  from  a  shop, 
and  it  was  not  until  1861  that  hanging  was 
restricted  to  the  crime  of  murder.  These 
were  the  "  good  old  days." 

The  agent  to-day  works  under  very 
different  conditions.  He  is  supplied  with 
his  prospectuses,  his  stationery,  his  adver- 
tising    matter,     his     showcards,     sometimes 
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special  pocket-books,  and  in  special  instances 
he  is  allowed  to  charge  up  his  postage 
expenses.  One  might  be  tempted  to  say- 
that  he  lives  in  halcyon  days,  but,  as  this 
might  seem  an  intent  to  deprive  him  of  the 
British  privilege  of  bearing  all  things  cheer- 
fully while  growling  consumedly,  we  refrain. 
In  working  for  the  Eagle  and  British 
Dominions  to-day  it  can  be  stated,  however 
that  the  agent  has  the  great  advantage  of 
representing  an  institution  in  which  age 
has  been  linked  with  the  more  youthful, 
but  one  of  the  most  progressive,  undertakings 
of  our  time. 
First  The  appended  list  of  the  first  Eagle  agents 

agents  appointed  will  doubtless  prove  of  interest 
to  the  thousands  of  the  Company's  agents 
to-day,  if  only  by  reason  of  historical  and 
local  associations. 

AGENTS   IN   1807 

r  Ainlozvsch  :    T.    Jones  ;     Ashbourn  :     Jno. 
Richardson  ;   Ashburton  :   H.  Presson  Tozer. 
Beaminster  :    Wm.   Curtis  ;    Birmingham  : 
Ramsey  Sutherland  ;  Blackburn:  W.Hilton; 
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Brentford :     Hy.    Eyles  ;      Bristol :     F.    H. 
Grigg  ;    Bromsgrove,  Worcester  :    J.  Headley. 

Carlisle :  J.  Thompson ;  Carshalton,  N. 
Symmonds  ;  Chatham  :  Wm.  Poole  ;  Ciren- 
cester, J.  Flower  ;  Clover,  Hexham  :  J.  Cook, 
Jnr.  ;  Colchester,  Thomas  Nice  ;  Cork  : 
D.  D.  Roche  ;  Croydon  :  Jos.  Bell ;  Cuck- 
field :  T.  Evershed  ;   Cullompton  :  Jos.  Davy. 

Deal :  J.  Leplaistire  ;  Deptford  :  J.  Ma- 
chive  ;  Dorchester  :  W.-  Garland  ;  Dublin  : 
S.  Kennedy. 

Edinburgh :  P.  McGregor ;  Enfield :  H. 
Sawyer ;  Exeter :  R.  Ball  ;  Eye,  Suffolk  : 
J.  Perring. 

Glasgow :    Macnab,    McFarlane    &     Co. 
Grantham  :   G.  Tirells. 

Halifax:  J.  Garlock;  Helstone :  H.  Tren- 
grouse  ;  Hemel  Hempstead :  Jos.  Porter  ; 
Hull :  Briggs  Carlill. 

Isleioorth  :   R.  Friday. 

Kennington  :  T.  Williams  ;  Kingston  :  T. 
Merac. 

Leeds  :  W.  Blackburn  ;  Leicester  :  G.  Ber- 
ridge ;  Limehouse :  W.  J.  Syer;  Liverpool: 
Jas.  Castley ;   Lynn :   G.  Holditch. 
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Manchester:  Jonn.  Lees  ;    Margate:  Thos. 
Bousfield;   Margate:   Thos.  Pallister. 

Nezvcastle-under-Lyme :  John  Timms  ;  New 


Merry  weather's  Fire  Ledger,  1805 

Haven  :  D.  Smith  ;  Nottingham  :  D.  Taylor  ; 
Oxford :    Hugh  Freeman. 

Peckham :  J.  Stapleton  ;  Plymouth  :  McS. 
Hyne,  Jnr.,  and  Hy.  Gibbard  ;  Poole,  Corn- 
wall:  W.Richards;  Portsmouth:  Jas.  Chas. 
Motley;    Preston:    J.  Wilcockson. 

Reading:    Jacob  Walter. 
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St.  Ives,  Cornzvall :  W.  Lander,  Jnr.  ; 
Salisbury :  Thos.  Derby  ;  Scarboro' :  Robt. 
Marfleet ;  South  Molton  :  Jno.  Walters,  Jnr. ; 
Stilton  :  J.  S.  Severne  ;  Swansea  :  T.  Jen- 
kins. 

Tavistock  :  Geo.  Cudlipp ;  Tunbridge  Wells  : 
E.  Palmer. 

Warr  :  Thos.  Cass  ;  Warrington  :  J.  Sher- 
ritt ;  Woolwich  :  H.  Edwards  ;  Worcester  : 
Geo.  Hill ;    Tardley  :   W.  Sanders. 

First     Foreign     Agent. — Netu     York : 
Edwin   Joyce. 


CHARLES   CHATFIELD 

Appointed  to  the  Directorate,  1858 

Chairman,  1865 


Chapter  Seventeen 
Fire-Marks 


For  not  e'en  the  Regent  himself  has  endured 
(Though  I've  seen  him  with  badges  and  orders 

all  shine 
Till  he  looked  like  a  house  that  is  over-insured) 
A  much  heavier  burden  of  glories  than  thine. 

Old  Quotation 

T?IE  humour  of  this  allusion  to  the  King 
much-decorated  "  first  gentleman  of  "^"""S^ 
Europe"  is  lost  unless  the  reader  is 
acquainted  with  the  means  commonly  adopted 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Eagle,  in  order  to 
distinguish  between  those  houses  the  owners 
of  which  had  contributed  to  a  fund  for  their 
insurance  in  case  of  fire  and  those  which  had 
no  such  protection. 

In  the  early  days  of  fire  insurance  the 
offices  customarily  issued  to  their  insurers  an 
heraldic-looking  "  fire-mark  "  or  plate,  which 
was  attached  to  the  exterior  of  the  premises 
entitled  to  receive  the  attention  of  the 
particular  undertaking  issuing  the  mark,  the 
185 
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insurer  of  which  was  to  be  compensated  for 
loss  should  it  occur. 
Origin  of        In  his  "  Chat  about  Fire-marks,"  Mr.  Percy- 
Collins  explains  their  origin  in  the  following 
words  : 

"  The  fire-mark  was  invented  and  used  as  a 
guide  to  the  brigade.  If,  in  the  event  of  a 
fire,  a  brigade  arriving  on  the  scene  found 
it  was  not  their  office  that  insured  the 
risk,  and  that  no  surrounding  property  in 
which  they  were  interested  seemed  to  be  in 
danger,  they  went  home  again." 

In  fact,  the  brigade  was  formed  for  two 
objects  ;  first,  as  an  inducement  to  people  to 
insure  because  of  its  protection,  and,  secondly, 
to  enable  the  Company  to  save  as  much  of  the 
property  insured  with  it  as  possible. 

At  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  fire- 
marks  it  was  claimed  that  they  were  issued"  to 
prevent  any  fraud  in  getting  any  policy  by 
indirect  means  after  a  house  is  burnt,"  and 
that  "  no  house  is  to  be  esteemed  a  Secured 
House  till  the  mark  hath  been  actually 
affixed  thereon."  The  regulations  of  another 
institution  decreed  that  "  no  house,  chamber. 
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or  room  was  to  be  deemed  insured  until  the 
mark  of  the  Contributionship  was  placed 
thereon." 

It  has  been  assumed  by  one  writer  that 

"  The  marks  would  operate  to  prevent 
incendiarism,  in  times  of  political  excite- 
ment and  popular  commotion,  as  indicating 
that  the  loss  following  upon  the  destruction 
of  the  premises  would  not  fall  upon  owner 
or  occupier  but  upon  the  insuring  office  ; 
and  during  the  '  Gordon  '  and  other  riots 
this  belief  has  been  realised." 


With  all  the  favours  thereby  bestowed,  it  is   Multipled 

fire- 
marks 


not,  therefore,  surprising  that  some  premises     ^®" 


were  decorated  with  quite  a  number  of  the 
marks,  possibly  because  it  was  considered  that 
as  Unity  is  Strength,  the  greater  the  number 
the  greater  the  protection.  It  may  have  been, 
also,  that  the  old  marks  had  not  been  removed 
when  new  insurances  were  taken  out  with 
successive  offices,  or  again,  if  we  take  a  less 
charitable  view,  the  object  might  be  to  insure 
the  value  of  the  property  several  times  over 
with  an  eye  to  a  good  haul  when  the  fire 
happened.     Hence     the     reference     in     our 
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quotation,  "  Till  he  looked  like  a  house  that  is 

over-insured." 

A  fire-mark  appears  in  the  Arms  of  the 

Royal  Borough  of  Dundee,  and  is  referred  to 

in    Dr.    Percy's    ballad    "The    Birth   of    St. 

George  "  : 

Fair  is  the  earliest  flower  of  spring 
Such  is  the  lily's  mien  ; 
And  on  the  leaden  fire-mark  stampt 
The  Dundee  arms  are  seen. 

About  the  year  i860,  following  the  coming  Fire- 
of  the  organised  brigade,  the  majority  of  the  ^^^* 
offices  abandoned  the  practice  of  issuing  fire-  doned 
marks  or  plates,  actuated  no  doubt  by  the  fact 
that    their   raison    d'etre   no   longer   existed. 
Probably,     also,    householders    objected    to 
having   their  residences   singled  out  in   this 
manner. 

Many  years  before  this,  fire-marks  had 
begun  to  be  recognised  by  some  as  purely  an 
advertising  device.  The  Albion  Company, 
subsequently  absorbed  by  the  Eagle,  made 
the  following  unusual  and  somewhat  naive 
announcement  : 

"  It  is  not  the  practice  of  this  office  to  affix 
any  marks  to  buildings.     It  is  known  that 
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such  marks  are  used  only  as  a  mode  of 
advertisement.  They  continue  on  buildings 
many  years  after  policies  have  ceased.  .  .  , 
The  Company  trusts  that  its  conduct  and 
character  are  sufficiently  popular  to  remove 
the  necessity  of  any  such  species  of  advt. 
and  as  the  firemen  of  the  Company  are 
enjoined  to  render  the  utmost  assistance 
to  all  who  need  it,  the  security  of  persons 
insured  will  in  no  respect  be  diminished  by 
the  disuse  of  this  superfluous  appendage." 

Collection  Antiquarians  of  more  recent  years  have 
^5®"  found  the  pursuit  and  associations  of  old  fire- 
marks  and  plates  of  great  interest,  and  although 
twenty  years  ago  "  scarcely  a  soul  put  the 
slightest  value  upon  them  "  there  are  to-day 
quite  a  number  of  enthusiasts  possessing  a 
considerable  collection. 

In  his  interesting  book,  "  British  Fire- 
marks,"  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Fothergill  tells  us  that 
out  of  the  one  hundred  and  six  companies 
(excluding  Colonial  and  Foreign)  insuring 
against  fire  at  the  time  that  he  wrote,  only 
about  twenty  had  ever  issued  marks  or 
plates   associated  with  their  own  name,  but 
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many  other  Companies  which  could  also  boast 
of  their  emblems  or  marks  have  merged  into 
these,  whilst  others  died  out  altogether. 

Collectors,  however,  have  a  fair  field  in 
which  to  exercise  their  activities,  as  the  same 
author  tells  us  that  at  one  time 
or  other  one  hundred  and  ten 
different  fire  ofhces,  dead, 
merged,  or  existing,  have  issued 
marks  or  plates  or  both.  One  en- 
thusiastic collector  has  traced 
some  four  hundred  variants, 
of  which  he  has  secured  two 
hundred  and  fifty. 

Naturally  the  fire-mark  of  the 
"Eagle"  was  an  eagle,  with  the 
word  "  Safety  "  underneath.      There  was  but 
one  design  issued,  although  the  marks  were 
made  in  lead,  copper,  and  iron.    Lead  was  the 
metal  first  used. 

A  distinction  is  drawn  by  several  collectors 
between  fire-marks  and  fire-plates :  marks 
being  distinguished  as  implying  those  bearing 
a  policy  number,  and  plates  those  without  a 
number,  although  the  term  "  plates "  was 
used  in  very  early  days  as  applying  to  marks. 


LEAD 
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The  marks  were  pierced,  stamped  by  means 
of  punches,  or  painted  with  the  policy  num- 
ber, and  the  custom  was  to  charge  the 
insured  2s.  6d.  per  emblem,  but  this  probably 
included  the  cost  of  affixing. 

Research  has  enabled  collectors  to  bring 
to  light  many  interesting  fresh  details.  In- 
deed, in  this  direction  the  seeker  after  relics 
has  wide  scope  for  his  perseverance  and  his 
enjoyment  of  antiquarian  delights. 

The  Eagle  was  the  badge  of  the   Roman   The 

Republic  and  Empire  and  for  many  centuries  ^^g'« 
11-  •  •  1  badge 

spread  his  protectmg  wmgs  over  the  peoples  of 

Europe,  bringing  to  them  the  blessings  of 
peace  and  uniting  by  a  just  code  of  laws  a 
score  of  alien  nations.  The  constant  inter- 
necine wars  which  preceded  the  coming  of  the 
Roman  Eagle  ceased,  and  men  had  time  and 
opportunity  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace 
under  the  "  Pax  Romana." 

Hence  the  appositeness  of  the  name  chosen 
by  the  great  Insurance  Company  of  wliich 
we  write,  whose  mission  was  to  give  security 
to  all  and  sundry  from  the  many  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to. 
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Chapter  Eighteen 

Nell  Gwynn  and  the  "  Eagle" 


Brittle  beauty  that  nature  made  so  frail. 

Earl  of  Surrey 

0,  nothing  but  the  freehold  forme,"   Declinins 


Nwas  Nell  Gwynn's  pert  rejoinder 
to  the  proposal  of  Charles  II  that 
he  should  grant  her  the  lease  for  life  of  the 
site  upon  which  is  built  79  Pall  Mall.  The 
King  agreed  with  the  lady's  suggestion,  cut 
the  site  out  of  the  surrounding  property  and 
made  it  a  freehold  :  the  only  piece  of  land 
in  the  whole  district  that  is  of  this  nature. 

Here  took  place  that  "  familiar  discourse 
between  the  King  and  Mrs.  Nellie  .  .  .  she 
looking  out  of  her  garden  on  a  terrace  at  the 
top  of  the  walk  and  the  King  standing  on 
the  green  walk  under  it."  The  scene  (which 
E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  has  perpetuated  on  canvas, 
and  which  is  reproduced  in  our  frontispiece), 
was  displeasing  to  Evelyn,  whose  words  we 
195 
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Disabled 
soldiers 


Nell 

Gwynn's 

house 


have  quoted,  as  he  felt  none  of  the  kindness 
for  Nell  which  was  felt  for  her  by  Pepys  and 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

The  "  poor  soldier-man,  broke  in  the  wars," 
met  with  little  sympathy  at  the  time  when 
the  Royal  Stuart  fell  in  love  with  the  red- 
haired,  petite,  piquante  Nellie.  The  soldier's 
work  had  been  done.  He  was  of  no  further 
use.  He  could  take  his  choice  between  star- 
vation or  theft.  One  of  these  disabled  men 
pleaded  alms  of  Nell  Gwynn.  She  told  the 
King  that  something  permanent  ought  to 
be  done  for  these  men,  and  the  Chelsea 
Hospital,  it  is  said,  was  the  result  of  her 
intervention. 

For  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  Hos- 
pital has  sheltered  the  gallant  veterans  of  our 
armies,  and  is  to-day  a  living  and  enduring 
memorial  to  the  kind  heart  and  perseverance 
of  "  Nell." 

And  on  the  site  of  the  house  in  which 
Nell  Gwynn  lived  the  Eagle  Insurance  Com- 
pany has  carried  on  a  work  which,  founded 
upon  sound  economic  principles,  has  saved 
from  poverty  many  thousands  of  dependents 
of    insurers,   and,    in    its    own    way,   is    not 
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unworthy   to    be    associated    with    the   work 
done  by  the  Chelsea  Hospital. 

Nell  Gwynn  had  previously  lived  on  the 
north  side  of  Pall  Mall,  on  the  site  where  the 
Army  and  Navy  Club  now  has  its  premises. 
It  was  in  1671  that  she  removed  to  the  free- 
hold house  on  the  south  side,  her  garden 
adjoijaing  the  King's.  The  only  parts  of  the 
old  house  now  remaining  are  the  three  cellars 
under  the  pavement  of  Pall  Mall.  These 
are  considered  to  be  among  the  best  examples 
of  curved  brick  arches  in  London.  Many  are 
the  old  Eagle  documents — very  human 
documents,  some  of  them — which  have  for 
years  reposed  in  these  ample  recesses. 

The  life  of  Nell  Gwynn  is  so  well  known  Drury 
that  there  is  little  purpose  in  indulging  in  vain  ^^"® 
repetition.  She  was  loyal  and  honest.  Born 
of  the  people,  she  always  remained  a  child 
of  the  people.  It  was  largely  this — that  she 
was  incapable  of  snobbery  and  affectation — 
which  fascinated  the  King  and  endeared  her 
to  the  big  heart  of  the  multitude.  She  never 
attempted  to  play  the  fine  lady.  She  was 
always  herself.  The  same  quality  of  swift 
wit  and  cheery  badinage  which  had  made  her 


79   PALL  MALL 

As  it  appeared  in  Pell  Mell  when  occupied  by  Nell  Gw^n, 

and  upon  the  site  of  which  were  erected  the  West  End 

Offices   of   the   Eagle  and   British    Dominions    Insurance 

Company,  Limited 
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popular  when,  with  her  back  to  the  stage 
and  her  face  to  the  pit,  she  had  sold  oranges 
at  Drury  Lane  to  the  gallants  who  ventured 
to  ply  her  with  the  rapier  of  wit,  carried  her 
on  to  the  stage  and  made  her  the  most  popular 
comedienne  of  her  day. 

She  loved  the  King  for  himself  and  he 
returned  her  affection,  and  his  affection  never 
died.  At  the  last  moment,  after  he  had 
apologised  to  his  courtiers  for  being  such  an 
unconscionable  time  dying,  it  was  noticed 
that  he  was  struggling  to  utter  some 
words.  His  brother  James  heard  them — 
and  honoured  them  :  "  Do  not  let  poor 
little  Nellie  starve."  She  did  not,  and  had 
her  wish  of  dying  before  she  was  old.  Time 
wrote  no  wrinkle  on  her  brow. 

It  was  not  the  habit  of  Nell  Gwynn  to  Nell's 
"  make  Charles  spend  money  on  her  sense-  ®^^  ®^ 
lessly  merely  to  gratify  her  vanity,"  to  quote 
Mr.  Cecil  Chesterton  in  his  excellent  book 
"  The  Story  of  Nell  Gwynn."  Yet  she  had  a 
curious  fondness  for  silver  ornaments,  and 
a  silversmith's  bill  sent  in  to  her  amounting 
to  over  a  thousand  pounds  is  still  extant.  It 
is    perhaps    quite    the    smallest    coincidence, 
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but,  at  least,  a  suggestion  of  "  coming  events 
casting  their  shadows  before,"  that  one  of  the 
items  reads  :  "  the  two  Eagles  weighing  169 
ounces  10  dwt."  Throughout  these  pages 
the  Eagle  is  so  prominent  as  a  symbol  that 
Nell  Gwynn's  order  to  the  silversmith  may 
well  assume  a  peculiar  significance. 

It  was  Nell's  way  to  speak  despitefully  of 
herself,  but  no  one  else  had  cause  to  speak  ill 
of  her.  She  had,  indeed,  all  the  best  qualities 
of  her  faults,  and,  notwithstanding  her  bad 
upbringing,  held  her  own  at  home  and  at 
court  by  reason  of  an  unaffected  demeanour 
and  a  sprightly  wit. 
Nell's  Dr.  Tenison,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
"*  '^^  Canterbury,  preached  her  funeral  sermon, 
within  three  years  of  the  death  of  the 
King.  She  was  thirty-six  when  she  died, 
and  Mr.  Chesterton  well  remarks  of  her  that 
"  she  was  not  only  sorry  for  people  whose 
shoes  pinched  them  ;  she  knew  where  the 
shoe  pinched." 

Her  funeral  was  not  especially  sumptu- 
ous. It  cost  ;(|375,  which  was  advanced  by 
James  for  the  purpose.  But  the  Londoners 
remembered   "  their  Nelly "   and  flocked  in 
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thousands  to  take  farewell  of  her.  The  church 
was  packed  with  the  weeping  populace,  and 
there  were  few  even  among  those  who  had 
never  seen  her  face  whose  hearts  were  not 
moved  when  Nell  was  laid  beside  her  old 
mother  under  the  stones  of  St.  Martin-in- 
the-Fields. 

Among  the  poor  who  partook  of  her  bounty  A  strange 
her  name  was  long  remembered,  as  it  was  also 
by  the  "poor  debtors  in  prison"  for  whose 
relief  she  left  a  legacy  in  her  will.  Long  after 
the  last  of  those  who  had  ever  seen  her  face 
were  dead,  it  remained  the  custom  when 
alms  were  distributed  at  the  Savoy  Chapel 
to  place  near  the  door  a  plate  with  an 
orange.  Learned  men  speculated  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  strange  custom.  They  did  not 
know  that  it  was  done  in  honour  of  the 
orange-girl,  who  in  the  days  of  her  pros- 
perity had  not  forgotten  the  poor  in  their 
need. 
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Chapter  Nineteen 

Fire  Claims  and  Claimants 


A  good  name  is  worth  more  than  a  girdle  of  gold. 

French  proverb 


A 


1^'TER  the    fire    comes   the   reckoning.    Careless- 


But  "  after  "  the  fire  is  the  wrong  "*^ 

'^    means 


time  for  the  chief  reckoning,  and  loss 
thougli  it  may  be  impossible  to  estimate  the 
precise  manner  in  which  a  conflagration  may 
damage  the  insurer's  property,  or  the  direc- 
tion in  which  consequential  losses  will  arise, 
forethought  will  soften  or  obviate  the  worst 
blows  of  chance. 

Careless  insurers,  however,  have  been  with 
us  in  every  period,  and  no  matter  how 
generous  an  Insurance  Corporation  may  be, 
or  how  anxious  its  directors  to  protect  their 
client,  there  has  never  yet  been  evolved  a 
workable  policy  that  would  insure  a  man 
against  himself. 

To  a  thousand  people  a   factory  blaze  is 
203 
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an  exciting  spectacle  and  a  nine  days'  wonder, 
but  to  the  victim  it  may  mean  the  ruin  of 
a  hfe-work.  The  destruction  of  a  home, 
however  humble,  in  some  circumstances 
involves  no  less  a  tragedy. 

It  is,  therefore,  pleasing  to  chronicle  that, 
from  the  first,  the  directors  of  the  Eagle 
Company,  themselves  men  of  wide  business 
knowledge,  took  a  broad  and  generous  view 
of  their  duty  to  the  insured.  They  had  a 
duty  to  their  copartners,  which  set  limits 
upon  their  generosity,  but  within  the  bounds 
of  this  discretion  they  treated  the  honest 
claimant  as  the  deserving  victim  of  mis- 
fortune, and  not  as  an  assailant  upon  their 
funds. 
First  fire  The  first  claim  on  the  Eagle  was  in  respect 

^^^  of    a    fire     in    Castle     Street,     Holborn,     on 

February  5,  1808,  which,  as  The  Times  re- 
ported the  next  day,  "  raged  with  such  un- 
governable fury  that  in  about  three  hours 
three  large  houses  were  completely  burnt  to 
the  ground,  and  three  houses  adjoining  so 
much  damaged  as  to  be  rendered  totally 
uninhabitable." 

Very  often  the  carelessness  of  an  insurer 
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placed    them    in    a  difficult    position,   as  in 
the  case  of  a  minute  of  August  13,  1813. 

"A  claim  from  Mr.  Gillies  17  Whitechapel    Directors' 
Road  was  refused,  it  having  been  found  that    g^"^rosity 


Castle  Street  Fire,  February-  5,  1808 

the  premises  were  built  of  brick  and  wood 
instead  of  brick  as  described  in  the  par- 
ticulars and  policy.  This,  however,  was 
not  Mr.  Gillies'  faull  as  he  took  over  the 
policy  and  lease  from  a  previous  tenant." 

The  Directors  were  anxious,  in  view  of  the 
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peculiar  circumstances,  to  meet  the  case, 
but  without  creating  a  precedent.  But  the 
funds  were  not  their  own,  and  they  had  a 
responsibihty  to  their  copartners.  How- 
ever, on  October  29,  1813,  there  is  a  minute  : 

"  Counsel's  opinion  had  been  obtained  as  to 
whether  help  can  be  given  from  the 
Society's  funds,  and  he  advises  that  only 
a  general  meeting  of  members  can  em- 
power Directors  to  give  relief." 

Subsequently  a  general  meeting  of  the  co- 
partnery was  called  which  granted  the  direc- 
tors the  power,  and  we  find  the  statement  : 
"  ;^6oo  presented  to  Mr.  Gillies  as  a  gra- 
tuity." 

Invalid  We  find  several  instances  of  this  descrip- 
tion. If  the  directors  were  advised  that 
a  claim  was  invalid  because  of  a  technicality, 
but  yet  believed  they  had  a  moral  obligation 
of  some  sort,  they  preferred  to  make  a  dona- 
tion rather  than  act  within  their  strict  legal 
rights.  Thus  on  April  6,  1820,  we  find  a 
minute  to  the  effect  that 

"  The  sum  of  £2000  to  be  presented  to 
Mr. in  consequence  of   the  forfeiture 


claims 
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of  his  claim  under  policy  61,621  by  an 
improper  description  of  the  building  con- 
taining the  property  intended  to  be  in- 
sured." 

S  The  words  "  present  "  or  "  gratuity," 
which  occur  on  several  occasions  in  the  course 
of  years,  indicated  that  the  board  preferred 
to  act  with  humaneness  rather  than  take 
advantage  of  legal  right. 

In  one  of  the  minutes  we  have  an  instance   Emulat- 
of   a   claim   which   rather   goes   beyond   the   1.  ^^ij^g  ■ 
description  "  loss  caused  by  fire,"  if  a  precise 
\alue   be   placed  upon   the   meaning  of  the 
words.     "  Loss  caused  by  fire-engine  "  would 
be  a  truer  definition. 

The  record  is  vaguely  worded,  but  it  would 
seem  that  the  implement  got  out  of  control 
and  "  ran  amok  "  on  its  own  account,  taking 
a  leaf  out  of  the  unwritten  book  of  the  future, 
and  behaving  like  one  of  the  "  tanks  "  in 
battle,  for  the  record  runs  : 

"  That  the  claim  of  Mr.  Turner  for  the 
damage  sustained  by  his  house  insured 
with  this  Company  in  Angel  Court, 
Westminster,  by  the  Engine  belonging  to 
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the  Parish  where  the  said  House  is  situated 
attending  a  fire  should  be  allowed  and  paid 
forthwith." 

Gazing  at  the  picture  of  the  old  fire-engine, 
it  seems  hard  to  believe  that  it  could  cause 
damage  in  this  way,  yet  paraphrasing  Pope  : 

\\  hat  dire  offence  from  simple  causes  springs, 
W  hat  mighty  claims  arise  from  trivial  things. 

The  advantage  of  having  practical  men 
on  the  board  is  proved  by  more  than  one 
case  from  the  minute  books.     As  an  example  : 

A  claim  was  made  for  damage  by  fire.  It 
amounted  to  ^^280. 

Now  it  happened  that  Mr.  Thomas  Lane,  Prudenc* 

one  of  the  directors,  was  himself  a  contractor  ^^^ 

1       •  tr<  economy 

in  a  large  way  of  busmess.     "  Two  hundred 

and  eighty  pounds  !  "  he  said.     "  It  is  too 

much.     I  will  repair  the  whole  damage  and 

for  a  hundred  pound  less." 

The  board  took  their  fellow -director  at 
his  word  and  the  spontaneous  offer  was 
accepted  on  the  spot. 

The  minute  that  records  the  conclusion  of 
the  transaction  speaks  of  the  insurer  being 
"  very    pleased "    with    the    repairs    as    Mr. 
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Lane  executed  them,  while  it  would  appear 
that  Mr,  Lane  himself  was  no  loser  by  his  oflF- 
hand  offer. 

Those    were    not    the    days    of    elaborate  Before 
organisations  and  professional  assessors,  and     ,*    *^^ 
on  occasions  it  was  necessary  for  the  directors  assessors 
to  consult  and  rely  upon  information  from 
reputable  men  in  the  neighbourhood,  rather 
than  in  trivial  cases  incur  the  expenses  of 
a  long  coach  journey. 

Under  date  February   11,    1809,   we  read 
the  following  : 

"  A  loss  having  been  sustained  by  Fire  to 
certain  property  insured  by  a  policy 
numbered  5062,  and  the  Secretary  having 
laid  before  this  Committee  the  certificate 
of  the  Minister  and  Churchwardens  and 
three  principal  inhabitants  resident  near 
the  situation  of  the  premises,  by  which  it 
appears  the  claim  made  by  the  Insured 
upon  this  Company  is  considerably  more 
than  the  value  of  the  -premises. 

"  It  was  ordered  that  the  premises  be  re- 
instated by  this  Company  pursuant  to  the 
offer  of  Mr.  Peacock  at  (^26  ids.  od.  and  the 


COL.    SIR    CHARLES    WETHERALL,  K.C.B. 
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amount  of  the  Stock  and  Utensils  de- 
stroyed amounting  to  ^^9  los.  od.  be  paid 
forthwith." 

The  Eagle  appears  to  have  been  surpris-  Rejected 
ingly  free  from  fraudulent  claims.  Its  clients  *"°* 
were  so  largely  among  the  substantial  type 
of  citizens  that  this  is  scarcely  a  cause  for 
wonder.  But  during  a  long  history  it  would 
be  contrary  to  the  law  of  averages  to  expect 
an  unbroken  record  in  this  respect. 

The  first  claim  which  was  totally  rejected 
by  the  Eagle  is  minuted  on  May  13,  1809. 
A  claimant  attended  a  Committee 

"  to  substantiate  a  claim  he  presented 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  ^(^200  &  upwards 
for  articles  insured  with  this  Company 
.  .  .  alleged  to  have  been  lost  in  the  re- 
moval of  his  property  which  he  had  con- 
sidered in  danger  by  the  Fire  which 
happened  on  the  21st  of  April  last  in  the 
premises    adjoining     his    lodging,    &    the 

committee    upon    examination  of  ,  a 

person  of  the  name  of  Lee  &  the  Foreman 
of  the  Firemen,  finding  that  the  wife  of  the 
Insurer  made  out   the   account  of  loss  & 
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that  the  articles  claimed  for  were  in  such 
considerable  quantity  of  each  as  to  pre- 
clude the  belief  of  a  person  in  Lodgings  & 
in  his  situation  of  Life  ever  being  possessed 
thereof,  &  that  a  Broach  charged  for  as  lost 
was  not  so  lost  but  only  broken,  and  that  a 
Gold  chain  for  a  Locket  altho'  charged  in 
like  manner  had  been  seen  in  the  hands  of 
his  wife,  and  these  circumstances  considered, 
together  with  the  very  little  probability 
of  a  person  losing  eleven  pairs  of  sheets  out 
of  fifteen  pairs  which  he  stated  to  have 
had  &  other  articles  in  the  like  proportion, 
the  Committee  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
claim  should  be  rejected  &  it  was  rejected 
accordingly,  subject  to  the  Board  agreeing 
thereto." 

A  feather  In  dealing  with  vexatious  claims,  where 
unreasonable  amounts  were  demanded  to 
cover  trivial  damage,  the  saving  humour  of 
the  directors  is  apparent.  They  did  not 
dismiss  them  as  unjust,  but  with  a  precision 
that  was  almost  judicial  they  ignored  the 
false  estimate  and  remedied  the  real  damage. 
For   example  :     "  Ordered    that   his    feather 
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bed,  two  bolsters,  and  two  pillows  be  put  into 
new  ticks." 

Very  often  the  claim  was  for  goods  removed,  Removing 

lost,    or   stolen   during   the   alarm  in  conse-  sooos 

quence  of  a  fire.     It  might  happen  that  some  harm's 

way 


Merryweather's  Fire  Ledger.     Details  of  the  First 
Albion  Engine,  1805 


frightened  old  lady,  or  some  ingenious  person 
quite  capable  of  counterfeiting  alarm,  on 
hearing  that  a  fire  was  raging  some  con- 
siderable distance  away  would  remove  goods 
which  were  in  no  possible  danger,  and  then 
send  in  a  claim  to  the  Company.  The 
directors  of  the  Eagle  usually  dealt  with  such 
claims  in  the  spirit  of  tolerance. 
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On  one  such  occasion  a  man  of  doubtful 
integrity  presented  a  substantial  demand  for 
articles  lost  or  stolen  during  an  alarm  of 
fire.  After  inquiries,  which  showed  that 
the  fire  had  been  too  far  off  to  imperil  the 
goods  at  all,  and  that  he  had  acknowledged 
to  the  fireman  that  he  had  sustained  no 
Payment  loss,  the  directors  resolved  "  that  ^^3  be 
trouble  offered  to  him,  not  as  payment  for  the 
articles  alleged  to  be  lost,  but  for  his  trouble 
in  removing  and  bringing  them  back  safe." 
Gentle  irony  could  no  further  go. 

One  remarkable  case  of  a  dubious  claim 
having  been  justified  in  the  result  occurs  in 
the  minutes.  The  leading  member  of  a  large 
firm  in  Manchester,  apparently  without  the 
consent  of  the  Company,  constituted  himself 
an  agent  for  the  Eagle.  At  all  events,  he 
wrote  on  January  12,  181 2,  that  his  firm 
had  paid  him  the  amount  of  the  fire 
premium  falling  due  upon  the  previous 
Christmas,  and  which  he  held. 

Why  he  retained  the  money  was  not  at 
all  clear  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Eagle,  who 
wrote  to  him  declining  to  accept  his  mere 
statement  that  he  had  received  the  premium 
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as  a  payment  of  the  insurance,  and  pointing 
out  that  he  could  not  consider  the  policy 
renewed  till  the  premium  had  been  actually 
paid  to  the  office.  This  letter,  however, 
seems  to  have  failed  to  bring  the  remittance, 
the  Manchester  man  being  either  unwilling 
or  unable  to  send  the  sum. 

Then  fate  took  a  hand  in  the  game. 

As  if  to  make  these  complications  more 
complex  the  Manchester  man,  who  had 
declared  that  he  had  received  and  was  with- 
holding the  payment  from  himself,  had  next  to 
write  that  his  warehouse  had  been  burnt  out. 

The  directors  of  the  Eagle  Company  were  Perplexed 
perplexed  and  held  a  special  meeting  to  con-  '"^^"^''^ 
sider  what  to  do. 
They  could  not  see 
why  a  Manchester 
man,by  taking  money 
out  of  one  pocket  and 
putting  it  into  an- 
other, should  be  dog- 
gedly convinced  that 
he  had  paid  their 
premium.  Still  they 
would  not  decline  the 


IT 
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claim  even  on  that  account.  The  premises  in 
question  had  been  covered  up  to  the  previous 
Christmas,  and  since  then  they  had  received 
this  unofficial  and  unusual  declaration  that 
some  one  had  paid  the  current  premium  to 
somebody. 

Such  a  statement,  however  sincerely  made, 
is  not  as  convincing  as  an  actual  payment 
in  cash  would  be  to  a  board  composed  of 
matter-of-fact  bankers  and  merchants  ;  so 
it  is  scarcely  a  cause  for  surprise  that  the 
directors  desired  more  light  on  the  subject 
and  fuller  knowledge  of  the  facts. 
Abrupt  The  Secretary's  request  for  information 
had  abrupt  consequences  in  Manchester, 
for  the  Manchester  man,  probably  finding 
that  he  had  some  questions  to  answer  which 
did  not  admit  of  easy  elucidation,  and  fear- 
ing that  his  position  might  not  be  good  in 
law  or  in  custom,  suddenly  bethought  him- 
self of  the  Press. 

Then  came  an  agonised  letter  from  the 
Manchester  agent.  A  letter  from  the  fire 
claimant  had  appeared  in  a  leading  paper 
of  the  city  concerning  the  iniquities  of  a 
certain   Insurance  Company,   which  wanted 


conse- 
quences 
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to  know  facts  instead  of  believing  all  things 
and  enduring  all  things. 

Of  course  the  attempt  at  coercion  failed,  j^sooo 
and  the  gifted  secretary  of  the  Eagle  Com-  ^^' 
pany  had  the  opportunity  of  writing  a 
spirited  and  convincing  reply  to  the  paper. 
Quite  apart  from  all  this,  the  real  rights  and 
wrongs  of  the  case  were  carefully  weighed,  and 
it  was  decided  that  there  was  "  no  reason  to 
suspect  any  fraud — and  that  therefore  the 
sum  of  3^5000,  the  proportion  of  the  loss  for 
which  this  ofhce  is  liable,  be  paid." 

The  next  entries  are  equally  pleasing.  One 
refers  to  arrangements  for  hastening  the 
remittance  of  the  ^^5000,  which  the  firm 
seemed  to  want  at  once,  and  the  other  to  the 
acceptance  of  its  new  insurance.  The  new 
insurance  shows  that  there  was  no  ill-feeling 
over  this  mysterious  matter.  It  was  once 
more  a  case  of  "  all's  well  that  ends  well." 


WM.    F.    DE    LA    RUE 
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Our  deeds  determine  us. 

George  Eliot 

UCCESS     attained    where    there    have   The  first 
been  no  difficulties  to  overcome  may  y^^ 
not  call  for  any  special  remark,  but 


to  bring  the  Eagle  Company  within  a  brief 
three  years,  and  notwithstanding  many 
adverse  circumstances,  to  the  prosperous 
position  referred  to  in  the  following  para- 
graph reflects  the  greatest  credit  upon  the 
management.  We  take  the  following  from 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Proprietors 
presented  at  the  General  Meeting  held  at 
the   London   Tavern   in   November    1811  : 

"  In  adverting  to  the  financial  depart- 
ment of  the  Company's  concerns  we  have 
great  pleasure  in  observing  that  notwith- 
standing the  unfavourable  circumstances 
which  existed  at  its  commencement,  and 
221 
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which  were  so  likely  to  retard  its  prosperity, 
it  has  not  only  promptly  and  honourably 
fulfilled  all  its  engagements  but  has  divided 
among  its  proprietary  near  3^11,000  per 
annum  from  its  profits,  and  that  at  the 
present  time  the  capital  of  the  Company 
remains  untouched  and  unimpaired." 

Fair  play  The  spirit  of  fair  play  was  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  of  the  Company's  success. 
We  have  instances  of  this  in  every  direction  : 
the  meeting  of  moral  claims  where  no  legal 
claim  could  be  made,  of  liberality  in  the 
payment  of  pensions,  and  the  granting  of 
gratuities  and  donations  wherever  there  was 
any  reasonable  call  upon  its  benevolence. 
Of  pensions  we  have  an  instance  on  April  19, 
1866: 

"  The  Chairman  explained  that  when  the 
conditional  agreement  with  the  National 
Mercantile  Society  was  entered  into,  the 
Actuary  Mr.  Jenkin  Jones  .  .  .  had  sud- 
denly died,  and  that  it  had  become  a  matter 
of  consideration  what  provision  should 
be  made  for  his  widow  ...  it  was  agreed 
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that  ...  a  pension  of  ;^500  per  annum 
be  granted  her  during  her  life." 

In  the  matter  of  life  claims  there  are  scores  Special 
of  entries  which  show  that  the  Board  was  S*"*"" 
not  content  to  stand  upon  its  legal  position. 
For  example,  in  1815  we  find  the  minute  : 

"  That  the  sum  of  £100  be  presented 
to  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Skipper 
whose  policy  of  insurance  upon  his  own 
life  is  rendered  void  by  suicide." 

And    again,    in    a    smaller   matter,    in   April 

1819: 
"  Read  a  Memorial  of  Elwood  Murphy 
stating  that  his  father's  inability  in  his 
life  time  to  pay  the  annual  premium  for 
the  renewal  of  his  Life  Insurance  whereby 
the  Policy  had  been  lost  .  .  .  that  the 
memorialist  was  in  London  suffering  great 
privations.  .  .  . 

"  Resolved 

"That  a  gratuity  of  ^^lo  be  made  him 
in  cons°°  of  the  circumstances  and 
more  particularly  of  his  father's  correct 
conduct  .  .  .  while  an  agent." 
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Four  weeks  after  this  Elwood  Murphy  is 
granted  a  further  ^lo  as  a  loan. 

In  our  own  day  there  is  usually  a  fixed 

surrender  value   on   a   life   policy,   but   that 

was   not   the   case  in   the   early  days   of   the 

Eagle.      Yet  the  Board  was  always  prompt 

to  see  a  moral  claim  if  any  existed.     In  June 

1812  the  minutes  say  : 

Moral        "  Read  a   memorial  of  Isabella  Campbell 

claims       representative  of  the  late  William  Campbell 

whose  life  was  assured  by  this  Company. 

.  .  .  Resolved    that    the    Solicitor    of    the 

Company  state  a  case  for  the  opinion  of 

counsel  on  the  subject." 

(Note. — This  policy  had  not  been 
renewed  when  due,  and  some  time 
later  William   Campbell   died.) 

Within  a  fortnight  we  have  it  that 

"  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Park  upon  the 
claim  made  .  .  .  upon  the  life  of  the  late 
Mr.  Campbell  being  read,  stating  that  the 
Company  is  not  liable.  .  .  .  Resolved  that 
a  donation  of  j^200  be  made  to  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  late  Mr.  Campbell." 

There  is  a   rather  amusing  instance  of  a 
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swift  transition  of  view  as  to  the  value  of 
formal  thanks  to  a  servant.  In  1817  it  is 
minuted  by  the  Fire  Committee  : 

"  That  the  thanks  of  this  Committee  be 
given  to  the  female  servant  of  Mr.  Wegulan 
for  her  exertions  in  extinguishing  a  fire 
which  happened  in  his  dwelling  house,  and 
her  prudent  conduct  in  preventing  an 
alarm  being  made  by  her  fellow  servants 
which  might  have  been  productive  of  great 
mischief." 

At  the  directors'  meeting  a  week  later  : 

"  The    resolution    that    thanks   should    be    Thanks 
given  .  .  .  was     rescinded     and     in     lieu   ''*^^'"  ^ 
thereof  the  sum  of  2  guineas  ordered   to 
be  given  her." 

Many  hundreds  of  instances  of  the  fairness 
and  generosity  of  the  Board  could  be  quoted, 
but  these  brief  allusions  may  serve  to  remind 
us  that  no  great  institution  is  built  up  solely 
on  large  capital  and  pushful  endeavour.  Its 
foundation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Eagle, 
must  rest  upon  rectitude  and  fair  play 
to  all. 


RALPH    LUDLOW    LOPES 
Appointed  to  the  Directorate,  1872 


Chapter  Twenty-one 

The  Eagle  and  the  Theatres 


The  last  act  crowns  the  play. 

QUARLES 

"  "1     ^REE  list  suspended"  did  not  apply   Scenicjl   ] 
1-^        to  the  spectators  of  the  final  and   ^^«cts^ 

M  most  realistic  transformation  scene 

of  the  third  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  The 
audience  was  all  London  ;  the  stage — the 
fabric  ;  the  auditorium — a  circle  of  counties  ; 
the  actors — firemen  ;  the  candles — the  leap- 
ing tongues  of  flame,  and  the  "  prompt  " 
the  fireman's  bell. 

This  was  the  notable  fire  of  February  24, 
1809,  that  reduced  the  famous  structure  to 
cinders  and  ashes.  ^34,500  was  paid  to 
make  good  the  loss,  of  which  the  Eagle 
contributed  £6^00  on  a  policy  the  ink  of 
which  was  scarcely  dry. 

The  celebrated  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
credited  bv  Byron  with  having  written  the 
227 
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best   comedy   and   the   most   amusing   farce 

in  the  English  language,  was  at  that  time  the 

lessee.     He   will   always   be   remembered   as 

one  of  the  most  brilliant  but  certainly  not 

the  most  fortunate  of  the  wits  and  statesmen 

of  the  period. 

Sheri*        During     the     catastrophe     Sheridan    was 

^^."'^     found  by  his  friends  in  an  inn  close  to  the 

witty 

retort    scene  of  the  fire  calmly  sipping  his  port,  and 

in  reply  to  their  exclamation  of  surprise  at 

his  nonchalance  justified  it  with  the  witty 

retort,  "  A  man  may  surely  drink  a  glass  of 

wine  by  his  own  fireside.'''' 

Drury  Lane  was  always  regarded  as  the 
typical  British  theatre,  and  its  reopening 
gave  occasion  for  the  publication  of 
the  well-known  "  Rejected  Addresses  " 
from  the  ingenious  pens  of  the  brothers 
James  and  Horace  Smith,  containing  paro- 
dies on  many  of  the  leading  authors  of 
the  day. 

In  one  of  these  parodies — on  Scott's 
"  Marmion  " — the  authors  gave  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  very  correct  account  of  the 
action  of  the  fire  brigades  as  they  existed 
at  this  period  : 
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The  summon'd  firemen  woke  at  call. 
And  hied  them  to  their  stations  all  ; 
Starting  from  short  and  broken  snooze. 
Each  sought  his  pond'rous  hobnail'd  shoes  ; 


E  i  fc    i^ 
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Destruction  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  if 


But  first  his  worsted  hosen  plied, 
Plush  breeches  next,  in  crimson  dyed. 

His  nether  bulk  embraced  ; 
Then  jacket  thick,  of  red  or  blue 
Whose  massy  shoulder  gave  to  view 
The  badge  of  each  respective  crew. 

In  tin  or  copper  traced. 
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The  engines  thunder'd  thro'  the  street. 
Fire-hook,  pipe,  bucket  all  complete  ; 
And  torches  glared,  and  clattering  feet 
Along  the  pavement  paced.  .  .  . 


E'en  Higginbottom  now  was  posed 
For  sadder  sight  was  ne'er  disclosed  ; 
Without,  within,  in  hideous  show, 
Devouring  flames  resistless  glow. 
And  blazing  rafters  downward  go. 
And  never  halloo  "  Heads  below  " 
Nor  notice  give  at  all. 

The  firemen,  terrified,  are  slow 
To  bid  the  pumping  torrent  flow. 

For  fear  the  roof  should  fall. 
Back,  Robins,  back  !     Crump,  stand  aloof^! 

Whitford,  keep  near  the  walls  ! 
Huggins,  regard  your  own  behoof, 
For  lo  !   the  blazing,  rocking  roof 

Down,  down  in  thunder  falls  ! 

An  awful  pause  succeeds  the  stroke, 
And  o'er  the  ruins  volumed  smoke. 
Rolling  around  its  pitchy  shroud, 
Concealed  them  from  the  astonish'd  crowd. 

Meanwhile  the  Muggins  fought  amain. 
And  strove  and  struggled  all  in  vain, 
For,  rallying  but  to  fall  again. 
He  totter'd,  sank  and  died  ! 

Did  none  attempt,  before  he  fell, 
To  succour  one  they  loved  so  well  ? 
Yes,  Higginbottom  did  aspire 
(His  fireman's  soul  was  all  on  fire) 

His  brother  chief  to  save  ; 
But  ah  !   his  reckless  generous  ire 

Served  but  to  share  his  grave  ! 


Th( 
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'Mid  blazing  beams  and  scalding  streams. 
Through  fire  and  smoke,  he  dauntless 
broke, 

Where  Muggins  broke  before  ; 
But  sulphury  stench  and  boiling  drench, 
Destroying  sight,  o'erwhelmed  him  quite— 

He  sank  to  rise  no  more  ! 


Still  o'er  his  head,  while 

Fate  he  braved, 
His  whizzing  water-pipe 

he  waved  : 


"  Whitford  and  Mitford,  ply  your  pumps  — 

You,  Clutterbuck,  come,  stir  your  stumps. 

Why  are  you  in  such  doleful  dumps  ? 

A  fireman,  and  afraid  of  bumps  ! — 

What  are  they  fear'd  on  ?     Fools  !    'od  rot 

em," 
Were  the  last  words  of  Higginbottom. 


The  following,  by  the  same  authors,  is  a 
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parody  of  a  supposed  poem  by  a  young  lady 
of  the  period  : 

See  Erostratus  the  second, 

Fires  again  Diana's  fane  ; 
By  the  Fates  from  Orcus  beckon'd 

Clouds  envelop  Drury  Lane. 

See  the  bird  of  Ammon  sailing, 
Perches  on  the  engine's  peak. 

And  the  Eagle  firemen  hailing. 

Soothes  them  with  its  bickering  beak. 

The  bird  It  is  not  every  one  who  would  care  to  be 

of  Ammon  gQ^^hed  by  a  bickering  beak,  but  the  allusion 
to  the  Eagle  (the  bird  of  Ammon)  is  a  recog- 
nition of  the  work  of  the  Company  in  protect- 
ing the  city  from  the  perils  of  fire  and  thus 
benefiting  the  community,  while,  by  paying 
for  the  damage  done,  it  relieved  the  indi- 
vidual. 

The  Times  report  of  the  destruction  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  bears  testimony  to  the 
efforts  of  the  firemen  : 

"  It  is  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  firemen 
belonging  to  the  different  offices  to  observe 
that  they  worked  the  engines  with  incessant 
labour  and  great  judgment,  and  the 
greatest  possible  order  and  regularity  pre- 
vailed from  a  very  early  period." 
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So  far  as  the  Eagle  was  concerned  this  fire 
would  seem  to  have  induced  the  feeling  of 
''  once  bitten  twice  shy,"  for  we  find  a  minute 
of  October  14,  181 2  : 

"  Resolved  that  proposal  for  insuring  the 
building  and  property  in  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  for  one  month  at  One  Guinea  per 
cent  be  rejected." 

Certainly  the  Company  do  not  seem  to  have 
regarded  theatres  with  any  great  favour,  for 
in  1809  there  is  a  minute  to  the  effect  that  no 
insurance  on  any  theatre  or  place  of  amuse- 
ment should  be  effected  without  the  appro- 
bation of  a  full  Board  of  Directors. 

In  fact  the  business  was  done  at  an  en- 
hanced premium,  for  at  a  later  date  (June  24, 
1 8 19)  there  is  a  minute  which  reads  : 

"  The  Board  agreed  to  insure  the  Building  The 
of  the  Surrey  Theatre  for  ^^1000  at  3  guineas  -j-heatre 
per  cent." 

and  in  July  1810,  it  was  resolved  that 

"  The  Company  will  grant  an  insurance 
to  the  amount  of  j^iooo  upon  the  Building 


i^^J^M 


Rt.    Hon.    SIR    WM.    HART-DYKE,    Bart.,    M.P. 

Appointed  to  the  Directorate,  1882 

Chairman,  19 12 


\ 
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of  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  the  further  sum 
of  ^^1500  upon  the  scenery  and  machinery 
therein,  upon  the  dresses  etc.  at  a  premium 
of  £z  I2S.  6d.  subject  to  being  increased 
t°  Ll)  ^3^-  ^^-  i^  ^^^  event  of  the  pro- 
prietor letting  the  theatre  to  any  other  per- 
son for  pubhc  exhibition  or  performance 
or  for  any  other  purpose  equally 
hazardous." 

The  word  "  theatre  "  seems  to  have  been  Not 
of   wide   application,  for  occasionally  under  "^^^'"'^o^s 
that  designation  some  place  of  a  more  or  less 
educational  character  was  insured  at  a  very 
low  rate.     On  March   14,   1 816,  there  is  the 
following  minute  : 

"  That  the  proposal  for  insuring  Mr. 
Bologna's  Theatre  in  the  Strand,  used  for 
displaying  ottoman  figures,  pneumatic 
experiments,  legerdemaine  performances, 
and  other  amusements  not  hazardous,  be 
accepted  at  a  premium  of  7s.  6d.  per  cent." 

It  was  far  otherwise  with  anything  even 
adjacent  to  Astley's  Theatre. 
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April  23,  181 1  : 

"  That  the  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Astley 
for  insuring  his  household  furniture  & 
pictures  in  his  house  adjoining  his  theatre 
at  Westminster  Bridge  be  rejected." 

And  on  December  31,   1812: 

"The  proposals  for  insuring  the  Circus  & 
Royalty  theatre  were  severally  rejected." 

Covent         There  are  many  references  to  the  Opera 
Ooera      House  at  Covent  Garden,  which  was  burned 

down  on   September   20,    1808.     Four    days 

after  that  date  we  find  : 

"  Ordered  That  the  insurance  upon  the 
Opera  House  effected  with  this  Compy  be 
discontinued  unless  an  additional  premium 
be  given  for  the  increased  risk  by  the  per- 
formance of  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
being  proposed  to  be  carried  on  at  that 
place,  and  that  a  letter  be  wrote  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Opera  House  informing 
him  of  the  determination  of  the  Company." 

And  on  October  9,  1809,  we  find  a  note  that 
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"  A  letter  received  by  the  Secretary'  from 
VVm.  Howard,  Esqr,  No  7  Opposite  the 
Mansion  House,  being  read  respecting  the 
increase  of  premium  upon  the  insurance 
of  the  Opera  House,  and  the  same  having 
been  taken  into  consideration,  the  Com- 
mittee  are   of  opinion   that   an   additional 


premium  of  One  Guinea  be  required  for 
continuing  the  insurances,  on  account  of 
the  increased  risk  by  the  performances  of 
the  Covent  Garden  Company  being  carried 
on  at  that  Theatre." 

Later  on  the  Eagle  is  put  into  the  position 
of  being  practically  a    Censor  in   regard    to 
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the  production  of  plays.  In  18 13  it  is 
minuted 

"  That  a  request  made  by  Mr.  Harrison 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Taylor  to  be  allowed  to 
permit  the  performance  of  a  play  and  other 
entertainments  in  the  Opera  House  be 
complied  with." 

Presumably,  although  covering  the  pro- 
duction of  opera,  the  policy  did  not  cover 
the  production  of  plays.  Many  years  after — 
in  1822 — communications  were  still  being 
carried  on  between  the  Opera  House  and  the 
Eagle.     There  is  a  minute  that 

Firemen         "  A  request  by  the  Managers  of  the  Opera 
as  actors        House  to  have  the  Company's  engine  and 
eight  Firemen  on  occasion  of  the  entertain- 
ment intended  on  Thursday  next  for  the 
benefit  of  the  distressed  Irish  was  acceded." 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  Eagle  steadily 
increased  its  premiums  for  the  insurance  of 
theatres. 

On  August  24,  1820,  it  is  recorded  that 

"  The  theatre  of  the  Olvmpic  &  Machinerv 
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etc.   agreed   to   be  insured  in   ;(2000  at  4 
Guineas  P.Ct. ;  " 

while  only  three  years  before  it  was  advised 

"  That  the  sum  of  ^5000  be  taken  on  The   The  Little 
Little  Theatre  Haymarket  at  ^2   12s.  6d. 

per  cent." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  title  of  our 
latter-day  theatre,  "  The  Little  Theatre,"  in 
the  Adelphi  had  been  anticipated. 


SIR    WILLIAM    RAWLINS.    Kt. 

FOUNDER    OF  THE    EAGLE   INSURANCE   COMPANY 

Chairman,  1807-1838 
Sheriff  of  London,  180 1-2 


Chapter  Twenty-two 
The  Men  Who  Made 
the  Eagle 


The  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men. 

Taylor 

EPOCH-MAKING  movements  and  Dynamic 
great  institutions  generally  owe  their  ^o'^^es 
vitality  to  the  dynamic  force  of  one 
man.  A  careful  study  of  the  archives  of 
the  Eagle  Company  throws  some  instructive 
sidelights  upon  the  character  of  Sir  William 
Rawlins,  its  founder,  who  was  a  man  of  action 
rather  than  of  words.  Aided  by  ripe  experi- 
ence, a  successful  career,  and  gifted  with  fore- 
sight and  a  broad  horizon,  he  recognised  the 
time  was  opportune  for  the  extension  and 
further  perfecting  of  methods  of  insuring  life 
and  property.  From  1 807-1 838  he  was  both 
the  creative  and  the  driving  force  of  the 
institution. 

241  o 
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It  is  manifest  that  under  his  direction  the 
truest  spirit  of  progress  animated  the  first 
"  Court  of  Directors,"  resulting  in  an  in- 
heritance which  the  successive  Directors, 
following,  have  done  their  best  to  deserve 
and  maintain. 
Pro-  The  impartial  observer  cannot  peruse  the 

gressive   ^^j   ^^^   brief   references   contained  in   these 
ideas 

pages  without   clearly  perceiving  that  they 

were  men  of  progressive  ideas,  likely  to  wel- 
come really  sound  innovations  for  originating 
new  bases  of  enterprise  upon  which  future 
generations  could  safely  build.  They  were 
inventive,  fertile,  and  constructive.  They 
adapted  themselves  to  the  principle  of 
continuous  adjustment,  foresaw  and  seized 
opportunity  and  pushed  ahead  in  every 
direction. 

Sir  William  Rawlins  was  born  at  Bridge- 
combe,  in  Berkshire,  in  1753.  He  came  to 
London  when  he  was  seventeen  years  old, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  set  up  in 
business  for  himself,  stepping  almost  at  once 
into  the  way  of  success  and  prosperity  that 
seems  the  natural  path  of  men  of  his  stamp 
of  mind. 
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He  was  admitted  to  the  Freedom  of 
the  Company  of  Upholders  on  May  17, 
1778,  and  nine  years  later  became  a 
member  of  the  City  Corporation  as  repre- 
sentative for  Bishopsgate  Ward,  holding 
that  position  till  his  death  fifty-one  years 
later. 

In  1801  he  was  made  Sheriff  and  knighted, 
and  a  little  later  was  appointed  His  Majesty's 
Commissioner  of  the  Lieutenancy  for  the 
City  of  London. 

His  public  work  was  conscientiously  and  Bishops- 
unostentatiously  performed ;  it  was  not  |^J1j 
scattered,  as  he  became  too  deeply  interested 
in  whatever  claimed  his  attention.  As 
treasurer  of  the  Bishopsgate  Ward  Schools 
and  of  the  London  Workhouse  he  gave  point 
to  his  loyalty  by  making  generous  gifts  and 
bequests. 

The  Eagle  Company,  however,  was  the 
real  setting  of  his  nature,  and  gives  us  the 
best  insight  into  the  spirit  and  powers  of 
the  man,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  minute  or  a 
paper  of  these  early  days  of  the  institution 
but  reveals  his  strength  of  purpose,  his 
uprightness    of    mind,  and    the   loyalty    and 
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admiration     that     his     qualities     constantly 
inspired. 

It  is  no  overstatement  to  paraphrase  the 
old  words,  "  Uetat,  c'est  moi^''  though  he 
would  never  have  said  it.  He  was  loyal  to 
his  fellow  members  and  directors,  but  none 
the  less  "  Sir  William  was  the  Eagle  and  the 
Eagle  was  Sir  William." 

Two  evidences  only  need  be  quoted  to  show 
the  regard  in  which  he  was  held  in  London. 
The  first  is  the  fact  that  he  could  select  a 
Board  of  Directors  out  of  the  best  known 
public  men  of  the  City,  and  the  second  that 
large  as  was  the  sum  of  money  that  the 
Company  required  for  its  foundation,  it  was 
early  found  necessary  to  refuse  additional 
applicants  to  the  copartnery. 

It  would  take  too  much  space  to  detail 
his  work  upon  the  Board.  But  one  example 
gives  a  clue  to  its  quality,  to  his  influence 
with  important  men,  and  to  his  business 
capacity. 
The  Irish  The  Irish  business  of  the  Company,  during 
Qaection  ^^g  flj-gi;  year  or  two  of  its  operations,  became 
a  sort  of  miniature  "  Irish  Question  "  on  its 
own   account,   presenting  many  perplexities 
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and     resulting    in     disproportionate     losses. 
Sir  William  was  requested  (as  a  well-known 


my^MWii 


Sir  William  Rawlins's  Tomb  in  Bishopsgate 
Churchyard 

Statesman  has  been  requested  recently)  to 
settle  the  Irish  Problem.  In  a  brief  journey 
to  Dublin,  the  Chairman  of  the  Insritution 


Rt.    Hon.    LORD   COTTESLOE 

Appointed  to  the  Directorate,  1890 

Chairman,  1897-1911 
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cleared  up  the  whole  outstanding  confusion, 
organised  a  Dublin  branch,  and  formed  a 
local  board  of  leading  Dublin  gentlemen 
whose  names  and  position  were  in  themselves 
guarantees  of  rectitude  and  stability. 

Sir  William  Rawlins  died  on  March  26,  The 
1838,  at  the  age  of  85,  being,  at  the  time  of  i^^^ 
his  death.  Chairman  of  the  Company  and  a 
member  of  the  City  Corporation.  His  tomb 
in  St.  Botolph's,  Bishopsgate,  is  a  marked 
and  notable  erection,  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
maintained  in  good  repair  and  still  annually 
inspected  by  members  of  the  City  Corporation 
is  in  itself  evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which 
his  memory  is  held. 

The  natural  leader  usually  displays  his 
qualities  at  their  best  in  his  selection  of  his 
lieutenants.  The  ability  to  select  capable 
men  and  to  give  their  talents  full  scope  is 
a  rare  gift,  especially  in  the  autocrat,  but 
where  this  gift  exists  the  possessor's  power 
for  good  or  evil  is  multiplied. 

This  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  our  own 
Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  instinctive  under- 
standing of  character  enabled  her  to  discover 
and  use  the  qualities  of  the  gifted  men  of  her 
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time  with  unerring  wisdom.  She  was  an 
autocrat,  yet  she  never  cramped  her  states- 
men and  soldiers. 

Sir  Wilham  Rawlins  had  precisely  this 
gift.  It  found  expression  in  him  in  the 
selection  of  one  chief  lieutenant  as  well  as 
others  who  could  assist  and  supplement. 
That  alter  ego,  the  other  genius  of  the  Eagle, 
the  second  in  command,  was  William 
Beetham,  a  lawyer  of  character,  determina- 
tion, and  wide  experience. 
William  William  Beetham  was  not  at  first  a  director, 
though  he  had  a  brother  on  the  Board  ;  he 
was  appointed  solicitor  and  secretary  to  the 
Company  at  its  commencement,  and  later 
became  the  general  manager.  It  was  he 
who  drafted  the  Deed  of  Settlement,  and 
later  secured  the  Eagle  Act  for  the  Company. 

Upon  ordinary  business  his  decisions  were 
final,  but  such  a  punctilious  regard  had  he 
for  what  was  due  to  the  directors  that  the 
reports  of  his  actions  and  decisions,  always 
cordially  approved  and  endorsed,  stand  till 
to-day  as  memorials  of  his  deferential 
loyalty. 

Mr.    Beetham   was    frequently   sent   upon 


Beetham 
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important  missions,  such  as  the  settlement 
of  difficult  claims,  the  consolidation  of 
existing  business  on  a  more  adequate  basis, 
and  similar  work.  It  seems  to  have  been  his 
invariable  rule  when  so  engaged  "  to  drop 
in  "  somewhere  on  his  way  back  and  accom- 
plish a  little  coup  on  his  own  account,  nearly 
always  calling  for  an  outburst  of  admiration 
from  the  Board  at  his  forethought  and  success. 
In  one  such  case  he  went  a  few  miles  out  of 
his  way  to  have  an  informal  chat  with  the 
ground  landlords  of  the  Eagle  ofhce  in 
Freeman's  Court,  with  the  result  that  a 
new  lease  was  obtained  on  exceedingly 
favourable  terms. 

A  man  of  parts,  he  could  write  F.R.S., 
F.S.A.,  and  F.L.S.  after  his  name,  and  he 
took  an  active  interest  in  literary  and  artistic 
subjects. 

Between  him  and  Sir  WiUiam  there  was  A  rift  in 
a  warm  personal  friendship  which  lasted 
many  years.  Unfortunately,  as  sometimes 
happens  with  men  of  strong  will,  a  break 
took  place  between  these  two  in  1837,  ^fter 
they  had  directed  the  course  of  the  Eagle 
for  thirty  years.     The  cause  of  the  breach 


the  lute 
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seems  to  have  been  creditable  to  both, 
displaying  Sir  William's  unchanging  enter- 
prise and  Mr.  Beetham's  caution  to  good 
advantage.  The  cause  of  disagreement  was 
the  close  association  of  the  Eagle  with 
another  Company,  two  gentlemen  being  the 
directors  of  both  concerns.  In  this  affinity 
the  business  man  saw  possibilities,  and  the 
old  lawyer  scented  complications.  It  was 
really  the  question  of  splendid  isolation 
versus  useful  alliance  that  divided  the  old 
friends,  and  led  to  Mr.  Beetham's  resignation 
from  the  Board,  and  the  removal  of  his 
name  as  an  executor  from  Sir  William's 
will. 

The    men    associated    with    Sir    William   The 

Rawlins  were,   for  the  most   part,   iust   the  P°^^^,  °* 
'  .  r       '    J  selection 

partners  whom  the  city  man  of  substance 
and  character  would  select.  Quite  obviously 
the  director  whose  title  was  his  only  recom- 
mendation found  no  place  in  that  association. 
The  purpose  for  forming  the  new  organisation 
was  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  com- 
munity in  a  sane,  simple,  and  busiresslikc 
manner,  and  Sir  William  selected  his  fellow- 
directors    from     the     successful    leaders    of 


Comhill 
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banking  and  commerce  whom  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  meet. 

Naturally  some  of  these  first  directors 
were  marked  men  who  had  other  qualities 
beside  their  commercial  abilities. 

There  was  Alderman  Samuel  Birch,  the 
silver-tongued  orator  and  poet,  who  did  the 
graces  of  the  Guildhall  in  florid  eloquence 
when  great  occasions  arose. 
'Birch's,'  Visitors  to  London  who  know  the  "  hub," 
where  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Royal 
Exchange,  and  the  Mansion  House  form  the 
busiest  centre  of  Europe,  often  notice  the 
old-fashioned  pastrycook's  shop  that  almost 
faces  the  front  entrance  of  the  Bank.  This 
was  Birch's,  the  famous  old  house  for  turtle 
soup. 

Birch  was  a  Sheriff  of  London,  Lord  Mayor 
in  181 5,  a  keen  and  weighty  politician,  a 
leading  playwright,  whose  plays  could  pack 
Drury  Lane,  a  founder  of  the  Militia,  an 
author  of  repute,  and  an  eloquent  speaker. 

In  fact  so  many  were  his  gifts  that  he 
himself  was  made  the  hero  of  a  popular  play 
in  which  the  plot  turned  on  the  bewilderment 
of  a  Frenchman  who,  having  met  Birch  in 
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his  various  official  capacities,  returned  to 
France  convinced  that  he  must  be  the 
Emperor  of  London. 

And  well  might  the  Frenchman  be  par- 
doned, for  Samuel  Birch  was  one  of  the  few 
private  citizens  who  have  had  a  medal  struck 
in  their  honour. 

Alderman  Josiah  Boydell  was  another  Josiah 
"  character  "  in  the  City.  The  nephew  and  ^°y"® 
partner  of  the  famous  John  Boydell,  who 
had  been  an  Alderman  and  Lord  Mayor,  he 
seems  to  have  made  his  gifted  relative  a 
pattern  both  in  municipal  interests  and  in 
a  love  of  the  arts. 

A  student  of  Benjamin  West,  he  became 
a  painter  of  mark,  frequently  exhibiting  in 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  he  did  much  toward 
popularising  the  mezzotint  engraving. 

His  close  friendship  with  that  other 
versatile  alderman  and  fellow-director  of 
the  Eagle  probably  explains  the  leading  place 
he  took  in  the  formation  of  the  Loyal 
Hampstead  Volunteers,  of  which  he  was 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 

During  the  long  history  of  the  Eagle,  its 
successive  directors  aggregate  in   total  over 


Rt.   Hon.   R.   W.   E.    MIDDLETON 
Appointed  to  the  Directorate,  1892 
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one    hundred     and    twenty,    most   of    whom   One 
were    men    of   mark   in    their    day.      Whilst     ""^red 
all  deserve  mention  in   any  complete  records   twenty 
of  the  institution,  it  is   obviously  impossible  °''"^"°" 
within  these  pages  to   do  more  than  briefly 
refer  to  a  few  personalities. 

Medical  men  take  a  marked  place  on  the  Medical 
board.  William  Augustus  Guy,  the  famous  °''"«*=^°^s 
statistician,  was  a  director  for  many  years. 
He  was  the  author  of  many  valuable  medical 
works.  His  "  Principles  of  Forensic  Medi- 
cine," published  seventy  years  ago  and 
frequently  re-edited,  is  still  an  authoritative 
textbook.  John  Spurgin,  M.D.,  the  Har- 
veian  Orator  for  1851  and  Physician  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  was  another  well-known 
writer  on  medicine,  as  also  was  Sir  James 
McGrigor,  the  chief  of  the  Medical  Staff  of 
WeUington's  Army,  who  gained  the  high 
praise  from  the  Iron  Duke,  "  He  is  one  of 
the  most  industrious  and  successful  public 
servants  I  ever  met." 

Several  directors  were  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment. Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy,  though 
not  the  most  famous,  was  William  Cripps,  for 
he  was  the  hero   of   the  scene  in   the  House 


W.    OGLE,    M.A.,    M.D.,    F.R.C.P. 
Appointed  to  the  Directorate,  1898 
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when  Fergus  O'Connor  presented  the  Chartist 
petition,  claiming  nearly  six  million  signa- 
tures. The  Committee  on  PubHc  Petitions 
had  reported  that  the  bona  fide  names  were 
fewer  than  two  millions,  and  that  many  of 
the  signatures  were  fictitious,  duplicate,  or 
foohsh.  Such  names  as  "  Victoria  Rex," 
"  April  1st,"  "  Flat  Nose,"  and  "  No  Cheese  " 
abounded. 

Cripps  so  annoyed  O'Connor  by  em-  Cripps 
phasising  these  points,  and  by  protesting  he  q"p 
would  never  believe  him  again,  that  O'Connor 
left  the  house  vowing  to  seek  an  explanation 
elsewhere.  A  messenger  was  sent  after  him 
to  summon  him  to  return,  and  he  was  taken 
into  custody  by  the  sergeant-at-arms.  After 
he  reappeared  the  Speaker  lectured  both 
gentlemen,  and  if  he  did  not  effect  a  re- 
conciliation, he  at  all  events  prevented  the 
worst  results  of  what  was  practically  a  chal- 
lenge on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  Services  were  well  represented  on  the   The 
Eagle    Board.     Among    others.    Admiral    Sir   Services 
Wm.  Augustus  Montague,  who  took  part  in 
the    glorious    victory    of    Camperdown,    and 
subsequently  distinguished  himself  in  many 
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other    naval    engagements,    stands    for    the 
higher  ranks  of  the  navy. 

Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  John  Wilson,  who  was 
retained  in  the  Peninsula  during  a  crisis 
because  of  Wellington's  plea,  "  The  loss  of 
his  services  will  be  seriously  felt,"  and 
justified  that  high  opinion  by  saving  the  rear- 
guard of  the  corps,  "  in  circumstances  of  such 
trying  difficulty  that  he  received  the  public 
thanks  of  Marshal  Beresford,"  represents 
the  army.  The  same  Service  at  various 
times  sent  also  to  the  Board,  Lieut.-Gen. 
Lord  Blayney,  who  fought  under  Abercromby 
in  Egypt,  and  later  in  Spain  from  personal 
experience  wrote  the  "  Narrative  of  a  Prisoner 
of  War  "  ;  General  Sir  F.  A.Wetherall,  G.C.H., 
who  as  an  officer  of  the  Marines  won  laurels 
in  the  Battle  of  St.  Vincent ;  and  Colonel  the 
Hon.  Sir  Wellington  Patrick  Talbot,  K.C.B., 
Comptroller  of  the  Royal  Household. 

Among  the  directors  from  diplomacy  were  Diplo- 
the  Earl  of   Elgin,  who,  when   Ambassador-  "^^^^ 
Extraordinary  in  Turkey,    procured    for   us 
the    famous    Elgin    Marbles,    and    the    two 
Gore  Ouseleys,  uncle  and  nephew,   both  of 
whom  sat  on  the  Board. 
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Strictly  speaking,  the  first  Gore  Ouseley 
was  a  manufacturer,  who  appHed  his  splendid 
powers  to  the  expansion  of  India's  industries. 
But  his  natural  diplomatic  qualities  did  much 
to  cement  the  good  feelings  between  English 
and  Indians.  His  fine  gifts  in  this  direction 
were  quickly  discovered  and  used  by  foreign 
powers.  Through  his  mediation  the  war 
between  Russia  and  Persia  was  ended  in 
1813.  His  public  work  was  recognised  by 
many  gifts — a  baronetcy,  a  privy  councillor- 
ship,  and  a  national  pension  of  ^^2000  per 
annum. 

His   nephew,    Sir   William    Gore    Ouseley, 
the  son  of  Sir  William  Ouseley,  K.C.B.,  was 
a    diplomatist    by   profession,  and    achieved 
many  important  successes  in  his  work. 
Lord  Lord   Lisgar,    better   known   as   Sir   John 

Lisgar  Young,  is  remembered  rather  as  a  statesman 
than  as  a  diplomatist.  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  and  Privy  Councillor,  he  did  excellent 
work  in  Parliament,  but  he  was  also  the 
Governor-General  of  New  South  Wales  and, 
later,  Governor-General  of  Canada. 

The  law  is  represented  by  the  celebrated 
Q.C.  the  Hon.  John  Chetwynd  Talbot,  and 
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the  well-known  solicitor,  Sir  Philip  Rose, 
for  many  years  legal  adviser  to  the  Con- 
servative Party. 

Brief  reference  may  be  made  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  James  Fergusson,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I., 
M.P.  for  Ayrshire,  who  served  in  the  Crimea, 
and  was  wounded  at  Inkermann.  He  was 
successively  Governor  of  South  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Bombay,  and  later 
became  Postmaster-General. 

While  he  was  attending  an  important 
conference  in  Jamaica,  the  great  earthquake 
of  Kingston  occurred,  and  Sir  James,  who 
was  walking  near  his  hotel,  lost  his  life 
through  falling  masonry. 


''^■yfcy;!Wffl»>rwr''*>Wi,^j?yr^?' 


CHARLES    JELLICOE.    F.R.G.S. 

Appointed  to  the  Directorate,  1869 

Actuary  and  Manager,  1847 


Chapter  Twenty-three 
Charles  Jellicoe  and 
Amalgamations 


High  device  is  still  the  highest  force 
And  he  who  holds  the  secret  of  the  wheel 
May  make  the  river  do  what  work  he  would. 

George  Eliot 

THE  builder  who  delays  the  work  so  A  fore- 
as  to   make  his  own  bricks  while   ^^?^* 
actuary 
ample  material  lies  near  at  hand 

ready  for  his  use  will  keep  us  long  waiting 
for  the  finished  fabric. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of 
Charles  Jellicoe,  F.R.G.S.,  the  foremost 
actuary  of  his  day,  whom  Walford  in  his 
encyclopaedia  describes  as  "  that  great 
master."  Of  a  constructive  temperament, 
and  gifted  with  unique  powers  of  organisa- 
tion, he  constantly  associated  himself  with 
every  progressive  movement  that  came 
within  the  scope  of  his  profession. 

With  Mr,  Samuel  Brown,  he  originated 
263 
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The  Assurance  Magazine,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  in  1852  as  its 
official  organ,  under  the  expanded  title  The 
Assurance  Magazine  and  Journal  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Actuaries.  Mr.  Jellicoe  continued  to 
be  the  editor  till  1857. 

In  the  paper  which  he  edited,  and  in  other 
contributions  to  the  common  fund  of  insur- 
ance knowledge,  he  displayed  a  painstaking 
zeal  that  was  of  great  value  to  members  of 
his  profession,  doing  much  towards  making 
the  work  of  the  actuary  an  exact  science. 
Eagle  The   Eagle   Tables   of  Mortality  were  his 

mnrfaliH? 

tables  work.  Prepared  in  1854,  they  covered  a 
cycle  of  forty-four  years,  and  provided 
valuable  information  on  the  experience  of 
male  and  female  lives  during  that  period. 
In  their  preparation  assiduous  heed  was 
paid  to  the  end  in  view  by  the  elimination 
of  duplicate  assurances,  and  the  careful 
checking  and  confirming  of  all  the  vital 
data  upon  which  absolute  accuracy  depends. 
In  his  constructive  work  as  an  organiser, 
he  recognised  that  growth  and  expansion 
could  often  as  effectively  result  from  amalga- 
mation as  from  competition.  Indeed,  in  the 
fusion  of  several  concerns  into  one  he  saw 
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a  method  of  applying,  among  insuring  cor- 
porations themselves,  their  own  principle  of 
"  All  for  each  and  each  for  all." 

Hence  Charles  Jellicoe's  years  of  ofiice 
in  the  Eagle  Company  are  noteworthy  for 
the  remarkable  series  of  coalitions  in  which 
the  Company  became  enlarged  and  expanded 
by  unions  with  other  corporations. 

Amalgamation,     however,     was     not     an  The  first 

entirely  new  experience  to  the  Eaele  Com-  ^"^f}s^- 

•'  ^  °.  .        mation 

pany,   for,   as  far  back  as   1826,   a  junction 

was  made  with  the  United  Empire  Company, 

founded  two  years  before,   and  for  a  while 

the  name  of  the   Institution   became  "  The 

Eagle    and    United    Empire "    in    all    public 

announcements,   though  in  legal  documents 

the  original  title  of  the  Eagle  was  maintained. 

It  was  Charles  Jellicoe's  first  combination 

which  brought  him  to  the  Eagle  Company. 

He    was    at    the    time    the    actuary    of    the 

"  Protector,"  an  organisation  established   in 

1835,    ^^^    ^^^    second    company    of    that 

name ;      the    first,    a    comparatively    small 

concern,     founded    in     1824,     having    been 

absorbed  by  the  Eagle  in  1827.* 

*  The  Eagle  and  Protector  No.  2  united  in  1847, 
and  Mr.  Jellicoe  became  the  actuary  and  manager  of 
the  joint  institution. 


HORACE    PEEL 

Chairman  of  the  Eagle,  1915-1916,  who  during  his  last  year  of 

office  brought  about  the  amalgamation  of  the    Company  with 

the  "  British  Dominions."    Chairman  of  the  West-End  Board 

of  "  The  Eagle  and  British  Dominions" 
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During  the  next  twenty  years  the  history 
of  the  Eagle  was  a  record  of  similar  fusions, 
in  which  many  companies,  some  of  great 
financial  strength  and  long  experience,  were 
joined  to  the  Eagle.  The  most  noteworthy 
of  them  all  was  probably  the  Albion  No.  I, 
a  company  formed  in  the  year  1805. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  companies  *  that   Amalga- 
blended   with   the   Eagle,   or   that   had   pre- 
viously joined  these  concerns,  with  the  dates 
of  their  establishment. 

Absolute  No.  i  (1856)  ;  Achilles  No.  2 
(1853)  ;  Albion  No.  I  (1805)  ;  Alfred  (1839)  ; 
City  of  London  (1845)  ;  County  Mutual 
(1849)  ;  Deposit  and  General  (185 1)  ;  In- 
disputable No.  I  (1848)  ;  London  Mutual 
(1849)  ;  Mariners  and  General  (1843)  ;  Mentor 
No.  2  (1848)  ;  National  Friendly  (1846)  ; 
National  Mercantile  (1837)  '■>  Observer  (1856)  ; 
Palladium  No.  2  (1824)  ;  Peoples'  Assurance 
(1847)  ;  Protector  No.  I  (1824)  ;  Protector 
No.  2  (1835)  5  Protestant  (1852)  ;  Solicitors 
and  General  (1845)  ;  United  Empire  (1824)  ; 
United  Mercantile  and  Travellers  (1839). 

*  The  names  and  dates  of  the  amalgamations  are 
quoted  from  the  Appendix  to  the  "  Insurance  Guide 
and  Handbook,"  5th  edition,  by  H.  W.  Andras,  1- .1. A. 


EDWARD    MORTIMER    MOUNTAIN 

Founder  of  the  British  Dominions  Company,  now  Chairman 

and  Managing  Director  of  the  Eagle  and  British  Dominions 

Company 


Chapter  Twenty-four 
From  Past  to  Present 


Youth  can  reach  where  age  gropes  dimly. 

Browning 


N 


OTABLE  as  are  the  achievements  Extend- 

of  the  Eagle,  they  do  not  outrival  '"?  ^^\ 

°    '         -^    _  _  principle 

those    of    the    British   Dominions 


with  which  it  has  now  united,  nor  can  the 
career  of  the  latter  be  said  to  be  less  re- 
markable. 

Born  in  times  widely  different,  the 
principles  which  gave  them  birth  were  the 
same — the  objective  in  each  case  being  the 
wider  extension  of  the  principle  of  mutual 
protection. 

Founded  by  Mr.  Edward  Mortimer 
Mountain,  and  aided  by  his  knowledge  and 
experience  of  marine  insurance,  the  British 
Dominions  may  well  claim  to  stand  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  great  progressive  institu- 
tions of  to-day ;  moreover,  it  enjoys,  as 
269 
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an  Insurance  Company,  one   of   the  largest 
marine  premium  incomes  in  the  world, 

"  Unlike  most  offices,"  says  Truth,  "  it 
long  made  its  principal  appeal  to  experts  ; 
by  this  we  mean  that  few  companies  can 
claim  that  their  business  was  commenced 
and  built  up  by  catering  for  members  of 
Lloyd's  and  other  experts  in  marine  insur- 
ance ;  so  satisfactory  has  been  the  result 
of  the  continuous  scrutiny  and  experience 
of  these  experts  that  the  ever-broadening 
support  of  these  critical  men  of  experience 
has,  in  the  first  place,  been  responsible  for 
placing  the  '  British  Dominions  '  Company 
in  the  forefront  of  insurance  offices. 
Factors  "  This   is    a    factor    of   importance   which 

tarS^°'^'  should  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  layman, 
for  is  it  not,  by  itself,  great  testimony  of 
the  ability  of  those  responsible  for  the 
direction  of  the  Company  ?  Brokers  and 
shipowners  concerned  with  this  class  of 
business  are  shrewd  and  competent  judges 
of  the  companies  or  underwriters  to  whom 
they  entrust  their  financial  safety.  Members 
of  the  general  public  are  much  less  qualified 
to    judge    of    the    status    and    methods    of 
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insurance  companies  than  those  whose  busi- 
ness and  professional  concern  is  to  examine 
critically  the  security  upon  which  they 
depend.  Many  offices  of  inferior  financial 
standing  have  been  able  to  transact  a  large 
business  with  the  general  public  ;  but  there 
is  practically  no  chance  of  winning  the 
confidence  and  recognition  of  the  shrewd 
experts  in  the  marine  insurance  market 
unless  the  financial  resources  of  the  Company 
are  abundant,  and  its  business  well  conducted. 

"  Having  submitted,"  Truth  continues,  Keen 
"  its  methods  and  resources  to  the  judgment 
of  the  keenest  critics  in  the  insurance  world, 
and  having  come  through  the  ordeal  with 
flying  colours,  as  evidenced  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  operations  and  the  quality  of  its 
results,  the  '  British  Dominions  '  proceeded 
to  extend  its  appeal  and  the  scope  of  its 
business. 

"  In  doing  this  it  has  pursued  the  same 
methods  as  it  adopted  in  connection  with 
marine  insurance.  It  sought,  and  obtained, 
the  support  and  influence  of  those  who 
were  most  familiar  with  insurance  business, 
namely,  insurance  brokers  and  agents  who 
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cannot  afford  to  entrust  their  clients'  interests 
to  any  but  the  best  offices.  To  the  general 
public  a  first-class  Company  is  not  perhaps 
more  attractive  than  one  that  is  second- 
rate  ;  but  when  dealing  with  men  who  have 
made  insurance  a  life-long  study,  quality, 
character,  and  the  adoption  of  the  best 
methods  are  points  that  tell.  They  are 
recognised  at  once,  and  bring  business  as 
a  matter  of  course. 

"  The  adoption  of  this  course  led,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  Company  carrying  the 
insurance  of  business  firms  of  high  standing. 
Naturally  large  risks  are  not  held  in  their 
entirety  by  any  one  company.  They  are 
distributed  ...  by  means  of  reinsurance. 
Wide-  ...  It  is  in  this  way  that  whether  they 
f?fff-_i._  know  it  or  not — because  details  of  re- 
insurance need  not  be  disclosed  to  policy- 
holders— important  companies  of  all  kinds 
throughout  the  country  are  to-day  in  some 
measure  depending  for  protection  against 
the  risks  of  fire,  workmen's  compensation, 
and  other  sources  of  loss,  upon  the  '  British 
Dominions.'  " 

It  has   always   been  Mr.   Mountain's   aim 


interests 


Insurable  Risks 


'^IZ 


gradually  to  build  up  the  institution  on 
sound  lines,  only  adding  new  departments  as 
time  and  opportunity  presented  themselves, 
but,    as    those    in    close    contact    with    him 


cannot  fail  to  appreciate,  he  has  always  been 
actuated  by  the  belief  that  all  risks  should   All  risks 
be  insurable,  at  a  rate,  providing  there  is  a   '"surable 
sufficient  amount  of  each  class  of  business  to 
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enable  the  risks  to  be  sufficiently  widespread 

and  profitable. 

The  British  Dominions  did  not  open  fresh 

departments   of  insurance   without   securing 

experienced    managers     for    their    conduct. 

In  the  days  when  Fire  business  was  added 

to  that  of  Marine,  Mr.   Mountain  took  the 

necessary  steps  to  acquire  on  behalf  of  the 

Company  the  considerable   Fire   connection 

The  North   and  assets  of  the  North  Western  Company, 

Western      together   with   the   expert   services   of   their 
Company         °  ^ 

manager,    Mr.   S.   A.   Bennett,   F.C.I. I.      In 

due  course  an  Accident  Department  was 
opened  under  the  management  of  Mr.  E.  E.  B. 
Eldridge,  F.S.S.,  A.I.A.,  and  a  Motor  Depart- 
ment under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  A.  L. 
Royle.  Subsequently  a  Licence,  Contingency 
and  Fidelity  Department  was  added,  for  the 
conduct  of  which  the  services  were  secured 
of  an  experienced  actuary,  Mr.  D.  M.  Car- 
ment,  B.A.,  F.F.A. 

With  all  these  departments  placed  upon 
solid  bases  and  each  conducting  a  steadily 
increasing  and  profitable  business,  in  the 
course  of  time  the  adding  of  a  "  Life " 
department    suggested    itself    as    a    natural 
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further    extension.      Indeed,   so   widespread 

had  become  the  Company's  connection  that 

inquiries    were    constantly    being     received 

from  satisfied  insurers   expressing    the  wish 

that  the  Company  would  undertake  the  issue 

of  Life  Policies 

It  was  recognised  that  the  best  Life  busi-  Life 

businesss 


ness  could  not  be  rapidly  built  up  unless 
begun  with  a  substantial  nucleus  under 
expert  management.  In  considering  means 
to  fulfil  these  requirements,  the  possibility 
of  a  junction  with  the  renowned  Eagle 
indicated  a  happy  solution  to  the  problem  ; 
the  advantages  of  union  would  be  mutual 
— then  why  not  unite  ? 
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Indepen- 
dent in- 
stitution 


Forecast- 
ing public 
demand 


Thus  came  about  the  arrangement  for 
the  absorption  of  this  historic  company,  and 
with  it  the  welding  of  another  powerful  link 
in  the  chain  which  should  ultimately  include 
all  insurable  risks  within  one  protective 
circle. 

It  must  be  clearly  stated,  and  the  fact 
cannot  be  too  thoroughly  appreciated,  that 
whilst  the  position  of  the  British  Dominions 
is  independent,  and  the  institution  has 
not  entertained  overtures  to  depart  from 
this  position,  it  does  not  owe  its  success 
to  rate-cutting.  The  Company  has  done 
nothing  in  that  direction — on  some  occa- 
sions it  may  be  considered  advantageous 
to  take  business  on  special  terms,  while  on 
others  its  system  of  limiting  the  amount  of 
class  risk  may  decide  it  to  decline,  for  the 
time  being,  certain  kinds  of  business. 

The  success  of  the  Company  is  due  to  the 
expert  knowledge  of  Mr.  Mountain,  who  has 
combined  with  progressive  ideas  the  ability 
of  choosing  the  right  men  to  carry  them  out. 
This  singular  power  of  forecasting  public 
demands  has  been  exercised  on  many 
occasions,  and   to  limit  our  illustrations  to 
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those  arising  out  of  the  war  and  more 
recently  familiar  to  the  public  may  be 
mentioned  insurance  in  connection  with 
Zeppelin  Raids  and  Bombardment. 

That  the  Company  would  insure  against  Zeppelins 
these  risks  was  widely  announced  within  v"*^j  '"r 
three  months  of  the  outbreak  of  war  and 
a  very  considerable  business  was  done  at 
\^arying  rates.  The  system  followed  was  to 
divide  the  country  into  sections,  rating  those 
sections  according  to  the  risks  estimated 
from  their  position.  The  rates  in  a  section 
were  reduced  or  increased  or  further  business 
declined  according  to  circumstances  and  the 
facilities  for  reinsurance. 

The  subsequent  decision  of  the  Government 
to  undertake  these  risks  made  it  necessary 
for  the  British  Dominions  to  elect  whether 
it  would  continue  accepting  them  on  its  own 
account,  or  whether  it  would  act  as  an 
approved  Company  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Although  it  had  initiated  and  secured 
so  large  and  successful  a  business,  it  seemed 
scarcely  patriotic  to  compete  with  the 
Government.     So  it  came  to  the  conclusion 
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that  it  would  no  longer  act  on  its  own 
account  but  for  the  Government,  on  whose 
behalf  it  has  since  transacted  a  very  large 
volume  of  business. 

Another  instance  of  anticipation  of 
national  needs  occurred  when  munition 
works  were  erected  all  over  the  country. 
Mr.  Mountain  saw  the  importance  of  those 
Munition  residing  near  any  of  these  works  being  able 
explosions  ^^  insure  for  provision  in  the  event  of  acci- 
dent to  person  or  loss  or  damage  to  property 
through  explosion.  Consequently  a  policy 
was  introduced  for  that  particular  purpose. 
The  great  ^  But  perhaps  the  most  effective  effort  was 
War  Loan  ^.j^^  scheme  to  enable  persons  not  possessed 
of  large  means  to  take  up  a  substantial  sum 
in  the  great  War  Loan — paying  for  it  in 
instalments  spread  over  a  number  of  years. 
This  class  of  the  community  was  thus  not 
only  given  a  great  opportunity  of  helping 
the  country — to  the  extent  of  ^4,000,000 
sterling — but  was  provided  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  life  assurance  in  case  of  death. 
The  publicity  given  to  the  scheme  was 
substantially  contributory  to  the  success  of 
direct  subscriptions  to  the  War  Loan. 

When    the    petrol    restrictions    began    to 
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press  hard  upon   the   private  car  owner,    a  Motor-car 


pohcy  on  terms  more  equitable  in  the  light  of 
altered  conditions  was  promptly  introduced 
and  widely  appreciated. 

As  soon  as  it  became  apparent  that  there 
was  a  need  for  insurance  against  personal  acci- 
dent from  Aircraft  raids,  a  policy  was  promptly 
devised  to  meet  the  circumstances,  to  be  fol- 
lowed later  by  yet  another  which  enabled 
employers  to  insure  their  employees  fit  bloc. 

The  difficulties  experienced  by  sailors  or 
soldiers  in  insuring  their  lives  during  the  war 
called  for  special  consideration,  resulting  in 
the  Company  inventing  a  policy  whereby 
the  usual  procedure  was  reversed,  viz. 
instead  of  the  premium  being  increased  in 
accordance  with  the  extra  risk,  the  benefits 
were  varied  to  meet  the  circumstances  at 
the  time  of  death,  but  the  premium  was 
fixed.  Moreover  this  popular  scheme  in- 
cluded the  creation  of  a  special  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  the  dependents  of  those  losing 
their  lives  in  action,  by  drowning  at  sea,  as 
aviators,  or  as  a  result  of  wounds. 

The  British  Dominions'  now  famous 
"  ALL-IN  "  Policies  are  so  widely  known 
that  allusion  to  them  is  unnecessary. 


restric- 
tions 


Chapter  Twenty-five 
Lifting  the  Veil 


Survival 
of  the 

fittest 


Our  deeds  still  travel  from  afar 
And  what  we  have  been  makes  us  what  we  are. 

George  Eliot 


I 


N  lifting  the  veil  from  the  past  we  have 
been    able    to   catch    glimpses    of   the 
evolution   of   man's  triumph  over  his 
disabilities  and  environment. 

In  all  evolution,  passing  on  through 
successive  stages  and  meeting  constantly 
changing  conditions,  the  fixed  principle 
"  Union  is  Strength  "  persists.  But  in  the 
methods  of  its  application,  the  controlling 
law  is  that  of  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest." 

In  the  continuous  adjustments  that  are 
made  necessary  by  altered  circumstances, 
expanding  commerce,  and  new  inventions  or 
discoveries,  experience  is  the  guide  and 
enterprise  the  driving  power. 

True  to  this  rule  of  progress,  the  men  who 
280 
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founded  the  Eagle  in  1807  were  in  a  position 
to  select  that  which  had  then  survived  as 
the  best,  and  with  youthful  vigour  and 
fresh  minds  to  improve  and  extend  its 
application. 

A    century    later    history    repeated    itself,    History 
and  the  founder  of  the  British  Dominions,  in  repeated 
turn,  selected  the  best  out  of  all  that  had 
survived,  and  with  similar  zeal  and  freshness 
of  mind  further  improved  and  extended  its 
application. 

Continuing  the  chain  of  events,  the  Eagle 
institution,  which  had  pioneered  beneficial 
changes  from  1807,  and  the  British  Dominions 
Company,  which  has  crowded  a  whole  history 
of  action  and  success  into  a  single  decade, 
have  now  united  and  stand  for  the  com- 
bination of  experience  and  energy,  to  which 
is  added  the  strength  of  their  accumulation 
of  funds. 

To-day,  however,   is  full  of  analogy   both    Ironclads 
of  past  with  present  events  and  of  happenings 
in  very  diverse  spheres. 

Such  an  analogy — and  it  may  prove  an 
augury  of  good  fortune — lies  in  the  fact  that 
on  the  same  day  and  at  the    same  hour  that 
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judicial  sanction  was  being  given  by  the 
English  Court  to  the  linking  together  of  the 
old  "  Eagle "  Company  with  the  "  British 
Dominions,"  the  ironclads  of  the  young  and 
powerful  United  States  of  America,  of  which 
the  Eagle  is  the  symbol,  were  speeding  across 
the  Atlantic  to  join  up  in  fraternal  union  with 
the  united  forces  of  the  experienced  British 
Dominions,  in  the  full  promise  by  their  united 
strength  mutually  to  protect  and  insure  the 
safety  of  the  world  for  coming  generations. 
Analogy  The  analogy  of  events  goes  yet  further  and 
deeper.  It  was  in  time  of  stress  and  war 
that  the  Eagle  Insurance  Company  was 
established,  yet  under  wise  management  it 
flourished.  The  Eagle  of  America  was  born 
in  similar  times  and  it  too  has  grown  and 
prospered  beyond  the  expectation  of  its 
most  optimistic  friends.  Long  years  of  peace 
followed  both  events,  and  we  trust  that  the 
analogy  of  the  two  Eagles  and  the  two 
British  Dominions,  both  born  under  similar 
conditions  and  both  meeting  under  such 
similar  auspices,  may  prove  a  true  augury 
in  each  case  of  centuries  of  unbroken  peace 
and  continued  prosperity. 
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The  institution  has  already  moved  forward 
with  new  achievements,  and  in  view  of  the 
changed  conditions  and  enormous  prospects 
which  mark  its  new  era,  it  may  be  expected 
to  lift  itself  to  yet  higher  planes  of  usefulness 
and  find  in  posterity  still  greater  renown. 
•  •  •  • 

Henceforth  the  joint  undertaking  will  be   New  title 
known  as  The  Eagle  and  British  Dominions 
Insurance   Company,    Ltd.     The    authorised 
capital  of  the  Company  stands  at  ,^3,000,000, 
of     which     j^2, 480,943     is     subscribed,     and 

lS7SAH  paid  "P- 

The  principal  classes  of  insurance  business  Classes  of 
at  present  transacted  by  the  Company  are  :  '>"""*" 
Annuities,  Burglary,  Contingency,  Disease 
and  Sickness,  Employers'  Liability,  Fidelity 
Guarantee,  Fire,  Indemnity,  Leasehold  Re- 
demption, Life,  Loss  of  Profits,  Marine,  Motor 
Car,  Personal  Accident,  Plate-Glass,  Public 
Liability,  Securities  in  Transit,  Sprinkler 
Leakage,  "All-in." 

The  present  directors  are  :    E.  M.  Moun-  Present 
tain.     Chairman     and    Managing    Director 
G.    J.    Fowler,    J. P.  ;     Harry    T.    GuUick 
A.  G.  Mackenzie,  F.I.A.  ;   P.  Hugh  Marshall 
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Horace  Peel  ;  Frank  Rogerson ;  W.  W. 
Seymour ;  George  Wigley,  J. P.  ;  Charles 
Williams. 

The  members  of  the  West-End  Board  are  : 
Horace  Peel,  Chairman  ;  Gerald  W.  E.  Loder, 
Deputy  Chairman ;  Viscount  Duncannon, 
M.P.  ;  F.  M.  Elgood  ;  G.  J.  Fowler,  J.P.  ; 
The  Hon.  Sir  Sidney  Greville,  K.C.V.O., 
C.B.  ;  Cyril  Jackson  ;  George  R.  Jellicoe  ; 
F.  J.  Scott  ;    Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Southwark. 

The  members  of  the  City  of  London  Board 
are  :  George  Corderoy  ;  Thomas  Richards  ; 
Wm.  A.  Posnett. 

The  members  of  the  North-Western  Board 
are  :  H.  Percy  Densham  ;  Charles  E.  Parker, 
J.P.  ;    WilHam  E.  Walker,  J.P. 

The  members  of  the  North-Eastern  Board 
are:  W.  Theodore  Carr,  J.P.  ;  J.  A.  H. 
Green  ;  M.  M.  Mein  ;  Thos.  Paton  ;  J. 
Mcintosh  Wares. 
Officials  Secretariate  :  J.  Gardiner,  A.C.A.,  Secre- 
tary ;  James  Worsfold,  F.C.LS.,  Assistant 
Secretary  ;  J.  E.  S.  Kemp,  Secretary  to  the 
West-End  Board. 

The  chief  officials  of  the  Company  are  : 
S.     A.     Bennett,     F.C.LL,     Fire     Manager ; 
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F.  Bertram  Galer,  M.A.,  F.I.A.,  Life  Manager; 

D.  M.  Garment,  B.A.,  F.F.A.,  Actuary; 
N.    J.    Carter,    F.I.A.,    Assistant    Actuary ; 

E.  E.  B.  Eldridge,  F.S.S.,  A.I.A.,  Accident 
Manager ;  A.  L.  Royle,  Motor  Manager ; 
A.  F.  Shepherd,  Organization  and  Publicity 
Manager ;  S.  Holland,  Marine  Manager ; 
H.  M.  Merriman,  Underwriter  ;  W.  M.  Wilson, 
Manager  of  the  West-End  Branch. 

The  Bankers  of  the  Company  are  :  Bank 
of  England  ;  London  City  and  Midland  Bank, 
Ltd. ;  Capital  and  Counties  Bank,  Ltd.  ; 
London  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Ltd. 

In  addition  to  the  following  Branch  Estab- 
lishments, the  Company  are  represented  by 
Agents  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  : 
London  :  Life  Dept.,  52  Threadneedle 
Street,  E.C.2 ;  "All-in"  Policy  Dept.,  3 
Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.2  ;  City,  41  Thread- 
needle  Street,  E.C.2  ;  Law  Courts,  296  High 
Holborn,  W.C.i  ;  Cheapside,  I  Bird-in-Hand 
Court,  E.C.2  ;  Stratford,  39  The  Broadway, 
E.15.  Belfast:  17  Wellington  Place.  Bir- 
mingham :  63  Temple  Row.  Brighton  :  8 
PaviHon  Parade.  Bristol  :  17-19  Clare 
Street.     Cardiff  :      100    St.     Mary    Street. 
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Dublin:     ii8  Grafton  Street;    Life  Dept., 

4  College  Green.  Dumfries  :  120A  High 
Street.  Dundee  :  20  Panmure  Street. 
Edinburgh  :  12  Saxe-Coburg  Place.  Glas- 
gow :  157  West  George  Street;  Life  Dept., 
65  Renfield  Street.  Harrogate  :  14  Princes 
Street.  Leeds  :  26-27  Bond  Street.  Liver- 
pool :  13  Castle  Street.  Luton:  7  Upper 
George  Street.  Manchester  :  9  Albert 
Square  ;  Life  Dept.,  Eagle  Insurance  Build- 
ings, Cross  Street.  Newcastle  :  4  Royal 
Arcade,  Pilgrim  Street ;  27  Mosley  Street ; 
and  Life  Dept.,  32  Grainger  Street  West. 
Northampton  :  65  Abington  Street.  Not- 
tingham :  14  Low  Pavement.  Plymouth  : 
Newtown  Chambers,  Old  Town  Street. 
Southampton  :    37  Above  Bar  ;    Life  Dept., 

5  Portland  Street. 


Chapter  Twenty-six 
Past  Directors  &f 
Successive  Chairmen 


Think  upon  the  lives  of  men. 

Morris 

NO  chronicle  of  the  Eagle,  however  Eleven 
brief,  would  be  just  without  the  <J««^ades 
inclusion  of  at  least  a  list  of  the 
directors  who  have  successively  maintained  its 
traditions  during  eleven  decades.  Their  names 
— other  than  present  members  of  the  Board — 
with  the  dates  of  their  appointments  to  the 
Directorate  are  as  follows  ; 

T.  Allen,  1877;  R.  Alexander,  181 1  ; 
C.  B.  Baldwin,  M.P.,  1836;  W.  Barnes, 
1807;  E.  Beetham,  1807;  W.  Beetham, 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  F.L.S.,  1826;  W.  Betham, 
1811 ;  Alderman  S.  Birch,  1807;  C.  Bischoff, 
1847;  Lt.-Genl.  Lord  Blayney,  1830;  T. 
Boddington,  1847 ;  Alderman  J.  Boydell, 
387 


H.  M.  MERRIMAN 
Marine  Underwriter 


S.  HOLLAND 
Marine  Manager 
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1807;  G.  Brackenbury,  C.M.G.,  1891  ;  J. 
Brewer,  1807. 

*  #         * 

J.  W.  Cater,  1858;  C.  Chatfield,  1858; 
E.  Clarke,  1807  ;  J.  Cleugh,  1807  ;  Rt.  Hon. 
Sir  E.  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  1830;  H.  E. 
Colebrooke,  F.R.S.,  1827;  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
Cottesloe,  1890  ;  J.  Cowell,  1807  ;  W.  Cripps, 
M.P.,  1847  ;    Sir  A.  D.  Croft,  Bart.,  1840. 

*  *         * 

W.  F.  de  la  Rue,  1866;  Sir  F.  Desanges, 
1827;  T.  Devas,  1847;  Thos.  Dillon,  181 1  ; 
J.  Dixon,  1807;    J.  Dueffell,   1807. 

*  #         * 

Sir  J.  B.  East,  Bart.,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  1857; 
Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  1830;  W.  D. 
Fellows,  1827;  Sir  Myles  Fenton,  1897; 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  James  Fergusson,  Bart.,  M.P., 
G.C.S.I.,  1879;  The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Fingal,  181 1  ;  Hon.  Sir  C,  W.  Fremantle, 
K.C.B.,  1896;  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  French, 
1811  ;    C.  Fryer,   1813. 

*  *         * 

A.  Goldeneki,  1807;  N.  Gould,  1847; 
R.  A.  Gray,  1847  ;   M.  Green,  181 1  ;   Deputy 

T 


S.   A.  BENNETT,  F.C.I. I. 
Fire  Manager 


A.  F.  SHEPHERD 

Organization  and  Publicity 
Manager 


i 
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T.    Greenaway,    1807;     W.    A.    Guy,    M.D., 
F.R.S.,  1857. 


Rt.  Hon.  Sir  W.  Hart-Dyke,  Bart.,  M.P., 
1882;  Rt.  Hon.  W.  Hayes-Fisher,  M.P., 
1904 ;  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  W.  Heygate,  Bart.,  M.P., 
1807;  C.  T.  Holcombe,  1836;  Rt.  Hon. 
Lord  Huntingfield,   1830. 


G.  Jelf,  1847  ;  C.  Jellicoe,  F.R.G.S.,  1869; 
C.  Johnson,  1813  ;  N.  Kent,  1807;  J. 
Kingston,  1827;    R.  Kingston,  1807. 


T.  Lane,  1807;  R.  Langford,  1807;  Sir 
J.  S.  Lillie,  1827;  R.  H.  Lloyd,  1847;  J. 
Lockwood,  1847  ;    R.  L,  Lopes,  1872. 


C.  Mackinnon,  1827  ;  Hon.  S.  K.  McDonnell, 
C.B.,  1898;  Sir  J.  McGrigor,  Bart.,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  1827;  H.  Micham,  1811  ;  Rt.  Hon. 
R.  W.  E.  Middleton,  1892;  Rear-Admiral 
Sir  W.  A,  Montague,  G.C.H.,  1827;  Major 
Moore,  F.R.S.,  1830;    His  Excellency  Count 


F.  BERTRAM  GALER, 
M.A.,  F.I. A. 

Tyife  Manager 


D.   M.  GARMENT,  B.A. 
F.F.A. 

Actuary 
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Munster,   1830;    J.  Murray,  C.B.,  F.R.G.S., 

1857. 

*         *         * 

S.  Nash,  1807;  J.  W.  Ogle,  M.A.,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.,  1898;  L.  Ogilby,  181 1  ;  J.  Ord, 
1814;  Rt.  Hon,  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart., 
P.C,  F.R.S.,  1838  ;  Sir  W.  Gore  Ouseley, 
K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,   1856. 


B.  Paget,  1905;  H.  Paull,  1828;  W.  A. 
Peacock,  1822  ;  Hon.  G.  V.  Peel,  1907  ; 
Aid.  Sir  J.  Perring,  1807  ;  P.  Perring,  1807  ; 
M.  G.  Prendergast,  M.P.,  1830  ;    R.  C.  Price, 

1847. 

*  *         « 

B.  Rankin,  1816;  Sir  W.  Rawlins,  Kt., 
1807  ;  J.  J.  Rawlinson,  1821  ;  M.  B.  Rennie, 
1847  ;  J.  Richards,  1823  ;  C.  A.  L.  Robert- 
son, 1887;  G.  R.  Robinson,  M.P.,  1847; 
T.  G.  Robinson,  J.P.,  1898  ;  H.  Rose,  1883  ; 
Sir  P.  Rose,  Bart.,  1857;  Sir  G.  Russell, 
Bart.,  M.P.,   1858. 

*  *         * 

T.  G.  Sambrooke,  1852  ;  Sir  A.  L.  Sarle, 
1898  ;   R.  Sempson,  1819  ;   Rt.  Hon.  Lord  G. 


E.  E.   B.    ELDRIDGE, 
F.S.S.,   A.l.A. 

Acddent   Manager 


A.  L.  ROYLE 

Motor  Manager 
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Seymour,  1830 ;  Lt.-Col.  M.  Shawe,  1827; 
J.  Spurgin,  M.D.,  1840;  Sir  W.  Stamer, 
Bart.,  181 1  ;    P.  Skipper,  1821. 


Hon.  John  Chetwynd  Talbot,  Q.C.,  184.7; 
Col.  The  Hon.  Sir  W.  P.  M.  C.  Talbot,  K.C.B., 
1881  ;  C.  E.  Thomas,  1857;  Admiral  L.  S. 
Tindal,  1858;  H.  Tufnell,  M.P.,  1840; 
G.  Turner,  1807. 

*         #         * 

W.  Venning,   1823  ;    E.  T.  Waters,  1807 

Col.    Sir    Chas.    Wetherall,    K.C.B.,  1861 

Gen.    Sir    F.   A.    Wetherall,    G.C.H.,  1830 

R.   Whiteaves,    1807;     R.   Wilcoxon,  1866 

Lt.-Gen.  Sir  J.  Wilson,  K.C.B.,  1827  ;  E.  W. 

Windus,  1820;  W.  Wybrow,  1835;  T.  L. 
White,  181 1  ;  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  Young,  P.C, 
G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.  (Lord  Lisgar),  1857. 

Successive   Chairmen 

Sir  Wm.  Rawhns,  Kt.,  1807-1838  ;  John 
Richards,  1 838-1 848  ;  Hon.  John  Chetwynd 
Talbot,  Q.C.,  1 848-1 852;  Walter  Anderson 
Peacock,  1852;'!  Robert  "Alexander  Gray, 
1853;    Thomas  Devas,  1854;    Joshua  Lock- 


"1 


JOHN  GARDINER,   A.C.A- 
Secretary 


JAMES  WORSFOLD, 
F.C.I.S. 

Assistant  Secretarv 
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wood,  1855  '■>  Charles  Thomas  Holcombe, 
1856  ;  Richard  Harman  Lloyd,  1857  ;  Ralph 
Charles  Price,  1858  ;  Charles  Bischoff,  1859  ; 
Thomas  Boddington,  i860;  Wm.  Augustus 
Guy,  M.D.,F.R.S.,  1 861;  Sir  Philip  Rose,  Bart., 
1862  ;  Sir  James  BuUer  East,  Bart.,  M.P., 
D.C.L.,  1863  ;  Thomas  Godfrey  Sambrooke, 
1864;  Charles  Chatficld,  1865;  Sir  George 
Russell,  Bart.,  M.P.,  1866;  Col.  Sir  Charles 
Wetherall,  K.C.B.,  1867,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
John  Young,  Bart.,  P.C,  G.C.B,  GC.M.G. 
(Lord  Lisgar),  1868  ;  William  Frederick 
de  la  Rue,  1869;  Robert  Alexander 
Gray,  1870-1871  ;  James  Murray,  C.B., 
F.R.G.S.,  1872;  Charles  Bischoff,  1873; 
Thomas  Boddington,  1874;  Wm.  A.  Guy, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  1875  ;  Sir  George  Russell, 
Bart,  M.P.,  1876-1896 ;  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
Cottesloe,  1897-1911  ;  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Wm. 
Hart-Dyke,  Bart.,  M.P.,  1912 ;  Rt.  Hon. 
Wm.  Hayes-Fisher,  M. P.,  1913-1914;  Horace 
Peel,  1915-1916  ;  E.  M.  Mountain,  Chairman 
and  Managing  Director  of  the  Eagle  and 
British  Dominions  Insurance  Company, 
Ltd.,  1917, 
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